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AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL 



CALENDAR FOR 1936-37 



1936 

Scpi- 


16 Wednesday 


r opens. Reg. n comp! 


Sept- 


17 Thurtd 


Classes begin 8:00 a. m. 


Sept. 


19 Saturday 


ion to faculty and stud. 




Wcdnead 


Last day for change* in re 


Nov. 


26 Thursday 


Thanksgiving Day. 


Dec. 


18 Friday 


Christmas vac.it ion begins 12:00 noon. 








' 


f, Wednesday 


Christmas vacation ends. 
Classes resume 8:00 a. m. 


' 


28 Thursday 


Final examinations begin. 




Saturday 


First Semester closes 4:00 p. m. 




1 Monday 


Registration for second semester completed, 
4 :0O p. m. 




2 Tuesday 


Second semester Opens. Classes begin 8:00 a.m. 




16 Tuesday 


Last day for changes in registration. 


ftk] 


22 Monday 


Washington's Birthday. 


rth 26 Friday 


Spring vacation begins 12:00 noon. 


April 


7 Wednesday 


Spring vacation ends. Classes resume 8:00 a 


May 


11 Tuesday 


Founder's Day. 


Maj 


2: Saturd 


Annual May Fete. 


June 


2 Wednesday 


Final cxamin begin. 


June 


5 Saturday 


Class Day. 

Reception and exhibits. 

Alumnae Association Picnic. 


June 


6 Sunday 


Commencement Service. 


June 


Monday 


Eighty-fourth Annual Commencement. 
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FRANCES SHIMER JUNIOR COLLEGE 



BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Officers 
Samuel James Campbell, President. 
John F. Moulds, Vice-President. 
A. Beth Hostetter. Secretary. 
William E. Goodman. Treasurer. 
P. K. MILES. Assistant Treasurer. 



Class of 1936 
John F. Moulds, Chicago William E. Goodman, Chicago 
Norris L. Tibbetts, Chicago J- D. Elliff. Columbia, Minor 

George Alan Works, Chicago 



Class of 1937 

Samuel James Campbell. Mount Carroll 

Jessie Miles Campbell, Mount Carroll 

S. C. Campbell, Mount Carroll 

Mrs. Edwin Evart Aubrey. Chicago 



Class of 1938 
J. H. Miles. Mount Carroll Nathaniel Miles, Mount Orri 
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A\I) FRHPARATORY school 




OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 

Ljc Beth Hostetter. Ph.b., Acting Pxeddent 

Ph.f. Unlsersltjr of Chicago. ]f07; Craduate student. Ibid IK*. 10 • fu*«u ,. 
Parte, Summer. 19 1 ; Craduate student. University of &lci«o gj^' Sfftf J ! s 
19*9; Greek Division. BurOMU Summer School* BurWu of" ?JnT«rTiii V*/"? 

Wfe w of .Ucn,e 1926-20. for European &A|l^ffiy^ 
the Sorbonne. Pari., for four month.' graduate work In Utln 1 1 n »»» Jv.!? r V. 
ature 1M«; Study .Columbia Ur.lvcr.itr. Summer. 1931 ; Vn.irlTr *Cer£.l &' 
lege. Pella. !<>*». 1908-09; Instructor. Kr»nr N SMmer School nJ»M? ,?,«. ?*' 
Ii.lu.ll : Instructor in French. Annl. Wright Seminary. Ta^.na WiSttJo^Su' 
US Instructor In French and German. Christian ColUg., C*,]JmV Mlseour It L 

Helen Brown Burton. A.M., Dean. 

Vassar College. 1006-08; A. II., University of Wisconsin 1927* AM thin loes. 
Graduate Student. iMd^ im-29 ^ 1931-sp ) Aaebuot, De^r& VVil £ry 'unU 
rente uf Itiaeonsin. W7.W, 1931-34; In.truetor. Department of Misery &!«£ 
kM Downer College. 1920-31; Frances Shlmer Junior College. Ul4— -T 

Elizabeth Schuster, Principal in Piano. 

PLano, Harmony and Composition. C. L. Capen; Organ, 3. It Whitney boat/in 
IMye; Pl.no. private pupil of Barth ; Organ. GrunUe. Berlin. UuStt *ES*, 
Joseffy. New York. Summer. 1909 ; Private studio. Grand Raplda. Mich 1899.1905 : 
Mrredith College. Raleigh, N. C. Profeaaor of Piano, Instructor of Harmony and* 
Analysis. 1904-09: Car Is ton College. Korthneld. Minn.. Director, S-hoot of Mull? 
Profeaaor Piano. Organ, and Harmony. 1D09-12 : Shorter College. Rome, Ca.. Head" 

?L?7P D *. Dn * rt, 2!? t ' Pr ? f€ r° r <* pu "-°- Instructor In Harmony and An.ly.ia. 
1912-35; France* Shlmer Junior College, 1915 . ' 



Mary Orenda Pollard, A.M., English. 

A. II.. Middlebury Collate. 1S96; A.M.. Ibid.. 1900; Graduate student University of 
Nevada. 1901 ; Graduate student. University of Chicago, mmmm of 1904, 1908. 1909, 
1926. 1926; Trayel in England and Scotland. Summer, 1908. 1981; Instructor High 
School, Middlebury. Vermont, 1P97-1901: High School, Sherburn. Minnesota. 1902- 
04; Township Hitch School. Evan* ton. IllinoU. 1905-10; Head Resident. Pi p.« u Phi 
Settlement School, CaUlnburg, Tennessee. 1913-16; Frances Shlmer Junior College, 
lQie-20. 1921 . 

Mabel Peters, M.S., Biological Science. 

A.H.. Michigan State Normal College, 1921: M.S.. Univeraity of Michigan, 1022; 
Summer School. University of Michigan, 1922. 1931; Principal of High School. 
Petersburg, Michigan. 1916-18; Assistant in Department of Botany, University 
of Michigan, 1921-22; Frances Shimer Junior College, 1922 . 

Ella Fortna, M.S., Home Economics. 

n.S.. University of Nehraaka. 1921; M.S.. Iowa Stat* College. 1924; Graduate 
Student. University of Chicago, Summer. 192C ; Instructor, High School. Ulysses, 
Neb.. 1912-13; Campbell. Neb.. 19I3-1G; Principal High School. Normal Training 
DepL, Franklin. Neb., 1918-19; Instructor, High School. University Place. Neb.. 
1921-23; Instructor in Home Economics. Summer. Peru State Normal School, 
'\ : ; 1*21; Nebraska Weaieyan College. 1922-24; Prances Shlmer Junior College. 

Edna Thoreen, A.M., French. 

A.B., Lombard College. 1911: A.M., University of Illinois, 1914; McCill University. 
Summer. 1923: In.tJtute of French Education. Pefcn State College, Summer. 192*; 
University of Chicago. Summer, 1929; University of Wisconsin. Summers of 1914. 
1919. 1921. 1934; European Travel, Summer. 192* ; Student at Coors d'ete. Uni- 
versity de Lille. Boulogne-sur-Mer. Franco. Summer. 1927: High School Instructor: 
Boone. la.. 1912-13; Galeaborg, III., 191&-24 ; Oak Park. 111.. 1924-25; Frances 
Shlmer Junior College, 1925—. 
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Ruby Baxter. A.M., Mathematics. 



A.M.. Illinois Woman'* Colics*. 1010: A.M., University of Illinois, 10*7; Gr»-J, a . 
work. University of Chicago. Summer, 1923; Columbia University. Summrr loj,** 
Instructor in Matherratlc-. imnville High School. 1920-23 ; Jacksonville High ScWi 4 
1923-26; France* Shimer Junior College, 1027 . 

MlLORfiD L. Jay: IV, Physical Edu 

A3., CartotCM College. 1924; Summer School. University of Minnesota, \fn. 
Study. Pnvley-Oukratnsky 1932. NVrlhw^t— J 
In 1934 and 193.'.; In-l. l'hyslnsl Education, GrS 
Rapids, Minnesota. IttMi Franc** SfcUocf Junior College. I9S* . 

Justine Van Gundy. AM, English. 

A. It.. Monmouth College. 193 M University of Illinois. 10X4: European tritw 

Summers. 1921, 11*30 ; Summer, Cambridge, England, tmmer. C 

tctor la EasUah. University of Illinois, 1924-31; Franc— Rt.^- 
Junior College. 1931 . 

Eldon' R. Burke. A. M . History. 

A.B.. Manchester College, 1922; A.M.. University of Chicago. 1926. Btotfy, Ofc* 
Stat* University, mi >v*r*ity of Chicago. ; 

of Chicago, summer. 1933: Principal. Wat Hiyh ScAOOJ, th. Indiana, l>p. 

Mi sub-instructor. Manchester College, 1926; Profeaaor, Ohio Norlht, . rm _ 

17-41; Profc*--or. Indiana University Extension, luinmrr, 1932, 1934; Fraaen 
Shimer Junior College, 1932 

Lois E. Englhman, B.S. in L.S., Librarian. 

A.B.. Millikan University. 1922; University of Colorado, summer. 1927; Kuropau 
Travel, lummrr, 1929; K.S. in US- Western Reserve University. 1931; i . 
University. England. Summer Session., 1934; Instruct l| B <i 

S.-hool. 192J-26; Instructor. Elkhart. Indiana. 1926-30; Librarian. Akron Hlf* 
School. Akron. Ohio. 1931-32: Frances Shimer Junior College, 1932 . 



■POLD Schwinc, A.B., Violin. 

A.D.. Baldwin Wallace College. 1923; Western Reserve Unirersity, Graduate School, 
1931 ; Summer Session. Fontainebleaa School of Fine Arts. 1023; Private stoosM 
of y. Paris. 1923; Carl Flcseh and Richard Ilartacr, Deri in, 19S-U; 

Member of the Clereland Orchestra, 1925; University of Wisconsin, summrr. 
Professor of violin and theory, Caas School of Music and the Parmelcc Studs* 
Cleveland. Ohio, 1926; Professor of riohn. theory and ensemble, Illinois CoUen 
Jacksonville. Illinois. 1926-2**; Prof-ssor of violin and ensemble. Mac Murray Col- 
lege. Jacksonville. Illinois. 19tS-33 ; France* Shimer Junior College. 1933 — 



Frieda Schwing. Piano. 

Graduate in Piano and Arts. Academy for Girls. The Hague. Holland. 191- 

ln Piano, Cologne Conservatory. Germany. 1913: Private pupil of Conrad Anwrt*. 

rim. 1910 i Private pupil of Marie Hartxer-Stibbe. Berlin, 1920-23; Instructor a 
Piano. Academy for Girls. The Hague. Holland. 1911-12; Private Instructor 

-no. Berlin. 1923-23; Instructor La Piano. MacMurray College, JacksonrtU* 
Illinois, 192B-33; Frances Shimer Junior College. 1933 . 

Edna Barr G if ford. Secretarial Stuci 

Illinois State Normal Hy, 192S-26. 192--30. summers, ibid. I 

Special "Commercial Certificate, ibid.. 19*0: Instructor, Ml. Carroll High N"*> 

1929-31; Franc** Shirr.cr Junior College. 1934 . 
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W, Bell, Art 




in Ryder, M.S., Ph.D., thymol Science*. 

ttfcClJMk Colla* „ C«ll*r*. Columhte 

neH Un.vrr.iir, .urnrncr. 1V2*; M.S.. IJnl.mitVof 



Collect. 1031 

luii >y Scott. 

CniMh.U School of Mutfc. LODdOOi Chatlrt Vicn Kcole <]* Chant, Park • SmUI 
lUndeggjr, Sir Henry Wo. ;umro«h , Kd«Vr n32! 

William Sh.kwp.wr*. Can.irll ; Principft) Contralto In Koody.ai.nMri 

Grand Opm Company and Intr-nUte Oprrs Company; Inilructo r . 

coin. Nchnuka. 1920-26: Mount Mary Coll*v«-. Milwaukee 
WlKoniin. 1M1M4; Knupfcr Sludlo, Chlcsco, 1926-30; I'n-vae* Chir.ro' 

1910-34; Krancrt Shimcr Junior Col trier, 18W . 

;v Dices. A.M. Latin. 

A ll "'thodUt ty. 1023; A.M. ..'. ' hiraco. 1W 

ma. 1033-31. wmmcr, 103.*.. Columbia I."nivrr»ity and 
■ummcTB, 1330. 11*32; Instructor, Iliirh v. Tna» 

.. Tcxm. I024-2G; Michigan SUtc Normal I I'.--,"' 

1930.31; Uoivmilv of MU«U*ippf. 1920-30; Hronxvlllc Nr* 
1931-33; Pran«n Hhimrr Junwr Colkcc. 1935—. 

f Will, B.S., Speech, Dramatic Art. 

•itV---. Northwe*txrn University, J92A-30; 

i«r» 1*33, 1935; ln-i ,|, Annn. 

Senior Illifh School. ' U 1033-2S, urn 

, School of Spwch b • Iroup of ll(&rh :< 

6*irl«. •omnier ■ •• Shimrr Junior ColI«vr, 1?JJ — 
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FRANCES SH1MER JUNIOR COLLEGE 



OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 

A. Beth Hostetter, Acting President. 

Helen Brown Burton. Dean. 

Lois E. Engleman, Librarian, 

Mabel Louise Peters. Head of College Hall. 

Ruby Baxter. Head of McKee Hall 

Edna Thoreen, Head of West Hall. 

Justine Van Gundy, Head of Hathaway Hall 

Margaret Campbell Carr, Secretary to the President, 

Wilma M. Johnson. R.N., Resident >lurse. 

Paul K. Miles, A^wtaYit to the President. 

Mary D. Miles. Accountant. 

Ella M. Fortna, Head Housekeeper and Dietitian. 



Representatives 

Ruth Hildebrandt Fender. 
Martha Barn hart Hoffman. 
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HISTORY 

This institution is not an experiment: it is now educating the fourth 
generation of young women. Ic was opened on May 11. 1853 by two 
young women from New York ncea Ann Wood and Cinderella 

Gregory, the latter of whom withdrew from the work in 1870. For a 
period of forty-three years the institution was known as Mount Carroll 
Seminary and was administered by its founder, Mrs. Frances Wood 
Shimcr. By her wish in 1896 it was transferred to a self- perpetuating 
Board of Trustees of fifteen members, representing the University of 
Chicago, the alumnae of the Seminary, and the citizens of Mount Carroll 
From that date until 1931 the institution was known as The Frances 
Shimcr Academy and The Frances Shimer School. At the latter date the 
trustees authorized the use of the name Frances Shimer Junior College 
and Preparatory School, as a consequence of a reorganization by which 
the four-year junior college became the chief organization unit. 

The College is not maintained for profit. All ita resources arc held 
in trust and all earnings arc used to maintain and improve its work. 

The hundreds of graduates and students of Mount Carroll Seminary 
are included as graduates and students of the College, and this large con- 
stituency, with traditions of culture and Christian service of over eighty 
years, furnishes a constant source of support. 

The institution was one of the first to undertake junior college work. 
The initial junior college class was graduated in 1909 and for some years 
the enrollment in the college has over-shadowed that in the academy. 

Convinced that another step in advance was necessary, the Board of 
Trustees in 1931 authorized a reorganization in the form of a four-year 
junior college, beginning with the eleventh high school year and continu- 
ing through the sophomore college year. The plan was based on the con- 
viction that a new alignment in the educational structure was necessary in 
order to complete with the greatest efficiency the training of the general 
education period. 

Since the retirement of the founder two incumbents have been ap- 
pointed to the office of president. In 1S97 the Reverend William Parker 
MvKee was called from the pastorate of the Olivet Baptist Church, Min- 
polis, to be president. During his long administration all of the present 
very complete plant was built and the equipment acquired. He retired to 
be president emeritus in 1930 after an uninterrupted service of thirl 
three years. His death occurred in 1933. 

•yd Cleveland Wilcox became president in 1930. During the five 
I his administration the school advanced rapidly along progressive 
educational lines. Upon his retirement in 1935, A. Beth Hostetter as- 
sumed the position of Acting President for one year pending the appoint- 
ment of a new President. 
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LOCATION 

>unt Carroll, a town of 2,000 people, situated in northwi 
Mir from the Mississippi River, is attractively [< m ' 

:1s. The neighborhood is justly celebrated for its beauty ^j 
healthfulness. The canyons form the erosion of the Waulcaru* 

River are the scene of many pic: J outings and the objective of man* 

hikes and camping expeditions. Mount Carroll is the county seat of 
Carroll County, and is exclusively a place of residence. The absence of 
mines, factories, or great industrial enterprises makes the community a n 
ideal one for an educational institution of this type. 

Mount Carroll is on the Omaha Division of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
St. Paul if Pacific Railway, one hundred and twenty-eight miles \vcjt f 
Chicago. It is accessible, also, by automobile over state highways No«. 27 
and 40, by which excellent connections over paved ro re made with 

the Lincoln Highway and other great thoroughfares. Paved highway 
lead to urban centers in five different directions. 

EQUIPMENT 

nces Shimcr Junior College has the advantage of eighty 
of history, experience, and traditions; yet its equipment is entirely 
modern, h -en rebuilt and enlarged since 1903. The plant consists 

of twelve buildings, solidly constructed of and stone, heated by 

steam from a central plant, lighted by electricity, and furnished 
modern conveniences. The architecture is colonial. Each building was 
erected and equipped for the purpose it serves in the educational program 
of the institution. Adequate fire protection is secured by standpipe- 
hosc connections on each floor ai are escapes on every building where 

students reside. 

DEARBORN HALL 
(1903) 

This building for Instrumental and Vocal Music is named for Ma 
Isabel Dearborn Ha;-en, formerly head of the Department of Music for 
over twenty years. It contains large, attractively furnished tcachir.c 
studios and eighteen well-lighted and ventilated practice rooms. 

HATHAWAY HALL 
(1905) 

Hathaway Hall was named for Mrs. Mary L. Hathaway Corbett,of 
the Class of 1S69, a of Mrs. Hattie N. LePclley, a former Trustee 

of the School, who g -erally toward the erection and furnishing or 

the building. The three contain rooms for forty-five people, baths, 

a common social rcom, with a on room on the ground flocf. 
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WEST HALL 
(1906) 

West Ha!! is .t well .... On the gro- 

floor is a large, homelike ion roo: t that i i 

gathering place for all students. The art studio* are on the upper floor. 

METCALF HALL 
(1907) 
Metcalf Hall contains offices of administration, post office, bank 
!chool bookstore, cloakroom « rooms, and auditorium. The audi' 

torium is equipped with stage and curl 

ited by various classes and individuals illustrating diffei 

■:.3ds of art and architecture, and including, ami then, a plaster 

: the frieze of the Parthenon, 1 the 

rum, the Parti thedral of Florcn ] » 

' lathedral of Amiens, Rembrandt's "Syndics," Durcr's 

Mark and Paul," and St. Pet Cathedral. 

Ti ling ii nam iionor of Mrs. Sarah Metcal te-Iong 

friend of the School, whose son, the late Dr. Henry S. Metcalf, was long 
president of the Board of Trustees. The School is indebted t late 

Andrew ( e for a gift of $10,000 toward the erection of I 

build'. 

COLLEGE HALL 
(1909) 

College Hall pr an attractive home for college students, and 

social rooms for the use of the entire student body. The first floor con- 
tains a drawing-room 40 x 32 feet, a broad, spacious reception hall, a 
parlor, a dining-room, and a service kitchen. 

POWER PLANT AND LAUNDRY 
(1911) 

In the steam plant, from which all buildings are heated, are installed 
two tubular boilers of 150 and 225 horsepower. These boilers are served 
by Jones* underfeed stokers. The plant maintains an even pressure of 
•team in the radiators in rooms and halls throughout the institution. 

The laundry, which is also in the building, is equipped with modern 
laundry machin. 

THE INFIRMARY 
(1913) 

This building affords excellent equipment for the care of students in 
case of illness. The building contains a nurse's business office, two com- 
pletely equipped, well i and ventilated wards with a capacity of ten 
oms, two private rooms, and a kitchenette. A trained nurse 
. constant resident 
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SCIENCE HALL 
(1914) 

Science Hall provides excellent facilities for die work I nee, The 

first floor contains large, thoroughly equipped, modern laboratories f 0r 
the work in Dome, tic Science. On the second floor are the Physic*. 
Chemistry, and Biology laboratories, with all necessary modern apph' 
ances, and a commodious, well-appointed room for Mathematics. 

WILLIAM PARKER McKEE HALL 
(1922) 

William Parker McKee Hall, built by funds contributed by the 
Baptist Board of Education, of red pressed brick with stone trimmings, u 
four stories high. The ground floor contains the central dining-room. 
The other floors have a parlor for the use of students, a suite of room 
for the Head of the Hall, a kitchenette, ample bathrooms, and rooms for 
fifty-six students and teachers. This building furnishes a home for college 
girls, and a dining-room for the entire College. This building is named 
fur William Parker McKee in honor of the completion of twenty-five 
years of service as President. 



CAMPBELL LIBRARY 

(1925) 

Campbell Memorial Library was erected by funds furnished in 
by Mr. George D. Campbell and Mr. S. J. Campbell of the Board of 
Trustees, and by Miss Jessie Campbell, '07. The College is also indebted 
to the late Senator William McKinley for a gift of $5,000 for this build- 
ing. It is named in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Campbell, long friends 
of the institution. It is a two-story-and-baserncnt building of the Colonial 
style of architecture, solidly constructed of brick* concrete and steel. The 
iing-room occupies the entire first floor. The present library of more 
than 8,000 volumes, besides many bound magazines and useful bulletins, 
is well catalogued and in charge of a trained librarian. The library is also 
adequately supplied with magazines and periodicals. There are 
3,000 mounted pictures in the art files. The Harden Memorial Collection 
consisting of over 1,000 volumes was contributed by the late Mrs. Isatel 
Dearborn H -.zz:n from the library of her husband, the late Henry Wil 
marth Hazzcn, long a teacher in the School. The Hazsen Endowment 
provides for the development of the collection. Another valuable adc 
of books received during 1925 was the collection given by Mrs. Winona 
Branch Sawyer. "71, of Lincoln, Nebraska. The upper floor of the 
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hbrary i* occupied by the Dickcraon Art Gallery. One room in this 
building b devoted to the collection gathered by the France* Shimcr 

1 Commiw«»n. 

WINONA BRANCH SAWYER HOUSE 

(192*) 

Winona Branch S.iwycr House, a commodious home for the presi- 
dent, was the gift of Mrs. WiflOM Branch Sawyer, of the ClaM of "71. 
It is built of brick in the Colonial style of architecture in harmony 
the other buildings of the group. 



GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL 

(1929) 

The building contains on the first floor a tile-lined swimming pool, 
[60 x 2f feet, showers, dressing rooms, drying-room, lockers, toilets, and 
modern facilities for the refiltrution and sterilization of the water in 
the pool. 

On the upper floor are the gymnasium, the office of the Director of 
Physical Education, examination rooms, equipment and cloak rooms, with 
additional showers, dressing-rooms, and lockers. The main room, 87 x 52 
feet, gives ample space for all indoor games and all types of gymnastic 
work. At the south end of the room is an elevated stage with curtain, 
cydorama setting, and a well-appointed, modern system of lighting. 
Adequate provision is thus made for the work of the Department of 
Speech and Dramatics. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 

AIMS 

Recognising that the aim of all eff t ^ 

toh herself a *htlrta 

Kckt by certain specific ofc - ^ 

An alert »cd m"* 1 in a • > be tie 

t all sal -uctxa 

-iioioughly tr.i- need J «j» 

girl's { ■'■ wdM :h indi- 

i problems and through a system n „„ 

physical edvx 
Equally necessary to a ba personality is the devrlopon* < f 

emotional poise and .<• With the .ad 

happy adiustm thc •« 

may afford an invaluable pattc; A 

lustmcnts, Fraiv • nukes ever. (fast 

is wel itcd a: sives freedom for the developmei 

rcspt 

Frances Shimcr bcl.cw that i « m 

in a ■"**» of d ' "^ 

and aerthetic, which may • uchrtone. of ^""J* 

conduct ,n a confused I ™"W iccsety Throajk , 

Grounded curriculum in thc art* the student ts a. d with* 

b£ , I crachuons of the pa* ami u made aware of th£t*»» 

ofpast and present. Stud *» afford opportunity (of further to* 

opment of cultural ****• 

Frances Sh.mcr seel "*an ideal, and t 

hcation of .deal, a, » « forded by the jm*- 

of" genu : «udc«« counesl wluch t™*££»*£S 

out tETbehair code of the , ^""T* m ^"J^'S , 

^dividual and social rage*' '^Vhv^ekSdU 

encourawd also by the Chrut ue. an * C , h ^Stai 

^rTL. followed b 

Shimer il thus d J * P* 1 « harmonious Ocveiopmcn 

•hesc ideals of womanhood. 

RE, US LIFE 

A* in other aspect, of student . >m is to P^fjJ* *»» 
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GENERAL IN'FORMa tiok 

Khtiotiship of student and teacher provides a desirahl.. „,, u ~7~ 

: mitt frequent conference rcKard/nShJ^S^ 1 .* fl °°' 
Courses in Biblical history and teaching a?, ^ Uv ' or ,^ff'C"ll. e*. 
Sunday School cj«^org^^4^ y ^ p »^ <2f 
arc maintained in the churches. The ChWL s : • » r 
Ed »?mity fur the expression of reh".^ Sl^"^-'^ 

E a cohesive force among girls of different diSSni l? K eT * 

L HEALTH 

ho need the constant care of a ph W i r IT ; T"? women 

:.,te of general good health'^uned ? dUn^cant T*fP 
, All students have phy.ca, «&£ £ 3£SJ ^Tf 
: ht, posture, etc.. are kept; and the work in Phvaicil PcKT • 
jch one on the baa, of the* records" AlTcat J&JI 
arcd for ui the Infirmary. The resident nurse cares for minor Xcnts 
in addition carries on an eduction;,] program in the maintcnan^ of 
d health. In cases of serious Olne* the student employs aTpSia 
nurse and a physician. 'F»uys a special 

The food is wholesome and abundant. Parents and friends will assi* 
n preserving the good health of the pup.ls i( they will not send food^ 
confectionery. ^^ "' 

SOCIAL LIFE 

rK,,^ ,C f K^ t,0n u I 1 P ^ C&S /t C ° gn, ^ d by thc Co" 6 * 5 is organised on 
idea that the whole life of the student is a unit. Under these circum- 

ccs the extra-curricular activities become second only in importance to 
■-rogram of the curriculum. Social education is part of college train- 
K The activities of the various student organisations not only supply 
loate diversion but give valuable training in social co-operation and in 
-thy use of leisure. The social atmosphere of the College is whole- 
«omch/ democratic. Every girl is expected to use and develop for thc g 
era! benefit whatever social gifts she may possess. Appropriate dress, a 
Pleasing manner poise, graciousness, entertaining conversation, ability to 
appear at case before an audience, are as much a part of the School ideal 
« arc scholastic attainments. With the assistance of class counselors thc 
students give class parties, lunches, dances, bazaars, teas, lawn fetes, con- 
cms, and plays; they plan menus, arrange decorations, devise costumes 
m stage properties. Occasionally they write their own plays. A Bruns- 
-. i antatrope with many valuable records aids in thc cultivation of an 
•Pprecution of the hest in music. 

The location of thc College is exceptionally favorable for thc cultiva- 

wn c mterest in out-of-door life and sports. Golf, tennis, hockey, bas- 

■iptain-ball. skiing, coasting, cross-country walks, riding, and 

noticing arc parts of thc daily life, contributing to appetite and sound 

*P. and laying the foundations for physical health and mental poise. 
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GUIDANCE 

Skilled direction of energy is an important foundation of succt* 
Every student has the right I «ed If conditions interfering w^j. 

success can be corrected by skilled attention and d^ i it 13 (fo, 

duty of the institution to provide such means. 

Discovery of interests and abilities is a genuine part of guidance 
Mental alertness is measured by the most carefully made instrumtnti 
Vocational and artistic skills and interests are determined insofar as thcr 
appear by means of various tests, examinations, and conferences. 

All teachers are experienced counselors and assist in the directions 
studies to insure success by the removal of whatever obstru.r: 
cause of the difficulty. Success cannot always be assured but where wrcq 
methods of study, wrong ways of getting along with people, wrong atti- 
tudes and wrong ideals interfere with the student's best 
much can be done by patient persistence and by the loyal co-operation cc 
the student and her parents. 

THE DICKERSON ART GALLERY 

The functions of the Gallery are twofold: it is planned and nu» 
tamed as a means of creating, stimulating, and training a love of the 
beautiful in life and nature, and of facilitating the study of an and 1 
knowledge of its history and methods. In developing the collection & 
policy is to select works of art which possess charm, beauty, and huar 
interest. It includes oils and water colors, sculptures (both in brut. 
in plaster), etchings, ceramics, textiles, and other examples of art tk 
have aesthetic character. 

The collection includes canvases by the distinguished American hoi 
scape painter, William Wcndt; the noted portrait painter, Ralph CM 
son: Rudolph Ingerle; the late Walter Sargent; Edgar Forkner; E. Mutr 
Hennings, and a water-color by Albert Worcester. A group of chs* 
etchings represents the old and modern type of that art. A cast of "tic 
Son" presented by Miss Nellie Walker, the sculptor, and a cast tf 
Lorado Taft s statue of Lincoln, The Lawyer, are typical of the bcS 
in modern sculpture. 

A recent gift to the gallery is a case of Toltec sculptured ho* 
from Mexi 

In addition to the permanent collection, which is installed on v 
second floor of Campbell Library, there are on exhibition from timet 
time loan collections to the end that interest in the beautiful 
aroused, and tastes so cultivated and refined that they will carry over »* 
enrich all of life. 

Exhibits during the last two years have been one of pi 
ven Northern Illinois artists; temperas and silhouettes by Paula w* 
Good; water colors by Herbert Sanborn, Director of the Davenport A 
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Gallery; prii id, Michel Angelo and Lcn n ,rA tn ,,. 

hcDav ,..,,.. , £ r ^^g^DaVind.l M 

ing< by Wenonah Bell; paintings by Mn iw£?fl p,1 !" t,,, K» and 
iinou: illununatcd man. : paLL f ro J on, 

is. 8 m t,K h " r Arts Depart- 



Rockwell Kent and Dudley Craft* Watson W- k. 
rurtrt. tS0 " Jmc Wen recent Art 

The growth and usefulness of the art collrrH™ a 
inters and co-opcrat.on of student and friends Rv ,K T^ ^^ "* 
and of works of high artistic mcri X r u Y ° Mp oi * ,{ts o{ 
■Sing service to students and to ZJmnwttT" ™* **"«* of 

| CULTURAL RESOURCES 

A definite program of r.viials. lecture m u l m .r 
throughout the yea? Artists, lecturers a^i m£ j ™ * W mai "^ned 
vanoi profession: viS the ^K^d^JSr 1 • UCCe S fuI ,n 
presentations on the platform of uSS^^^E F °/T' 
gymnasium and informa round-table discussion* Z ,k i *** e ° f thc 
Hall bring to the students the c^perienTS mcn /nH ""^ °' Y** 
achievements have won wide rcai, An ,?l T™? whose 

1 the season of 1955-36 is given fXv?' P ^ ''* ° f Such evcn * 

Margueritte H. Bro, Lecturer. 

Raymund Koch, Baritone. 

Edgar Raine, Lecturer, 

St. Johns Evangelical Church Choir. 

B- Hubbard. St. Mary a EpiscopaJ Church of Park Ridge 
J'tney Players, m The Rivals. 
Ice Pattison, Pianist. 

Ruth rLldcbrand Fender. Dramatic Reader. 
Leo and Frieda Schwing, Violin Recital. 
Harold A. Ehrensperger. Lecturer on the Drama. 
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STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 

BclicvinK that direction may be given in the worthy use of U^ 
and that students should be given an opportunity ct social comi, 

in groups voluntarily organized to pursue con rests, club L 

encouraged. Membership, though not compulsory, i$ strongly urged 

STUDENTS* ASSOCIATION 

The Students' Association to which every memher of the Jyn» 
College K intaini self government in the Juni liege result 

halls. Eff nude to develop a feeling of responsibility by gr*Ju 

rhc students i unities for greater self-direct 

Regular meetings of the Association are held on*. month. Tfc 

executive committee meets each Friday with the faculty counsellor I 
discuss the plans and problems of the students. 

CHRISTIAN SERY LEAGUE 

This organization sponsors discussion groups, encourages social hit 
among the students, taxes charge of Sunday evening mc 
sionally, and seeks in various ways to stimulate religious interest aai 
interest in philanthro^ k in the world. 

FRANCES SHIMER PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 

Franca Shxmcr Record is a student publication, issued four times i 
year. Its purpose i$ to give students experience m expressing thestfeho 
easily, clearly, and pleasingly in v. , and to afford opportunity kt 

the publication of worthwhile pieces of work in prose and poetry that 
may be produced. The management is in the hands of students, ficdtr 
advisors being appointed to counsel the officers in the task of editing wi 
managing the pub!:. 

ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

The purpose is to arouse greater interest in physical education, *n* 
ing the enjoyment of sports and athletics, and the development of ^x** 
manship. The Athletic Association works in close co-operation with tbt 
Physical Education Department. It sponsors the inter class hockey pM 
on Thanksgiving Day; the hockey spread; a class basket-hall tounuae* 
the basket-ball banquet; a bob-ride; five- and ten-mile hikes; the M» 
fete; golf and tennis tournaments, and swimming meets. 

ART CLUB 

The Art Club is organized to cooperate w:th the OwuniJp» jj 
the Dxkerson Art Gallery in the pr iging < 

in stimulating among studcrr ;t ** *. ? 

Gallery In the monthly meetings of the Club attention u directrix 
programs and informal talks to contemporary art. The Club ©m» 
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teocwior.- J to the home, of art collector, or the «ud« «l 

lewanal art,*.. Journey, r litt WI|) ^TJS™* « 

xhu. are made annually. The An cffij 
tea. and coffee. given .1 cum cirn b,u and fc^T. 

The Club u open to «udenU of Art Mutory CfaoW A«.^! 
^ted nun - «ude„u Interwtcd in w ta w «nifi ^ '° 

«. The Club pin u a «nall .ymtolical iold pSc^Sbi^ 

I DRAMATIC CLUB 

The Green C Dna u b u an oreannataon n«~, . n 

-da* Try-out. „ Ud „, , y h fc M U! ,^SSS£ 

uuc director. The Club pv« two major pnducaoo. ^Sn£ £ 

»ber.ap| fc«t, -una. and Ea*J S 

program. The Club in a- ; * a^ m ^ ft <*J 

, »ecul trip to Chicago to vuit the theatre, and a, „. iSoZ 

«ii to promote appreciation of the be* in drama, and to offer « oudet 

ci r re«on in the creative art* of the the ^^ 

THE BOOK CLUBS 
The Book Club, are organization, of prla eaperially interoted in the 
.tody and enjoynvrn- , be* ,n contemporary Smtuxe fcLocT 

poetry, drama, and eauy. The group, mc rrrully before the fire on' 

Sunday afternoon, to enpgc in COnvemtJoo about recent book, and 
«*i»on Free exchange of opinion ii encouraged, wpplemented by di* 
eu»on of a leader and excerpu from pcrxxkcaJreweix ^^ 

ATIONAL RELATIONS CLUB 

AtJi' St "d" *> gUn WW****** understanding of the ground, of 
gimnce between the cuatonu, opuuon*. achicvementa. and a^irition. of 
fomgnpeople. and Americana. Ru«a and India have beenducu»ed in 

LATI UB 

MeJiL Ut,n aub j or ^ uuu ^ "^ ^ "«" *>* Socwxe Sorore. 
2ZE? P " ^T^ amons ,hc manbcr » <* *>* L»«n cla-e. arvJ 
SST n . ICh '^ *"**"* ""* functwn of the Club i. both 

TV? afucat,oruJ - Tn* member, meet once a month. 

"* ProScan ^ the year induded formal « of new mem- 

«r». two program, presented by the member, of each Latin daas dealing 
riT^TTi men ' cu * om ^ ««crature; and a Roman Banquet, at wh: 

^^R^d^eT 1 ,n tn * "^ '"*■ - d ^ '"» 

U.%££ to t eT,g^c^i5at, S,|,M ** "^ "* ^ m 
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DELTA PSI OMEGA 

The National Honorary Dramatic Society, Delta Pst Omega, strive 
to uphold a high standard in both scholastic and dramatic endeavor fcr 
initiating into its membership only those girls who have done outstanding 
and efficient work in playwriting, acting, or production. The connection 
with other chapters of the national society inspires all dramatic club 
members to greater effort, and aids in the production of a higher tyj* f 
play at Frances Shinier. 

TRAVEL CLUB 

The aim of the Travel Club is to stimulate an interest in trawl. 
Through the personal accounts of experienced travelers and the reading 
of available travel literature it is believed that the members of the Club 
will gain an appreciation of the cultural attainments of foreign people?, 
together with a conception of the scenic beauties of their homelands. 



ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 

This club was organized for those who enjoy doing handwork in 
their leisure time. Members have worked on various projects in leather 
tooling, knitting, and quilt making. 



THE SPLASH CLUB 

This Club is open to girls who have a special interest in swimming 
and a desire to improve their ability in this sport. Perfection in strokes, 
speed, and endurance as well as the Red Cross Life Saving tests prove 
interesting material for work. 

PRO MUSICA 

This club is composed of a limited group of talented music student 
who meet on the second Sunday afternoon of the month for a concert 
given by members, followed by a busmen meeting and social hour. Tbc 
organization acts as host to visiting musicians and endeavors to foster tfr 
love of good music. Membership is by try-cut under the supervision 01 
the Dearborn Faculty. 

PHI THETA KAPPA 

The Beta Sigma chapter of Phi Theta Kappa, Junior College Scho- 
lastic Honorary Society, was installed in 1932. Membership in this soae?- 
is limited to the upper ten per cent of the student body of the Upp# 
Division. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

In the reorganization of the American school system there is a ten- 
dency to redistribute the work of the high school and the college and to 
include in the period of secondary education the first two years of college 
work. The new institution, the junior college, is today doing an increasing 
proportion of the work of the college Freshman and Sophomore years It 
i5 a significant fact that of the more than four hundred junior colleges 
now in existence only thirty-six were established prior to 1913, and only 
fifteen arc reported to have been established prior to 1907'. Frances 
Slumer Junior College organized its first junior College class in 1907 and 
since 1909 has graduated successive classes. 

For students who wish to avoid the mass education and consequent 
inattention to individual needs that characterize our universities the well- 
i junior college of high academic standing offers an excellent 
preparation for the more specialized work of the upper years of the uni' 
vcrsity and the graduate school. The successful transition from the rela- 
tively sheltered and directed life of the high school period to the more 
ttrcnuous self-directed life of advanced university work is more nearly 
assured by attendance at a junior college where attention is directed both 
to high educational standards in harmony with university requirements 
and to training in the acquisition and expression of those individual and 
social controls that ensure adequate stability of character. 

The many opportunities for exploring and testing one's abilities and 
interests within the field of the curriculum as well as by means of the 
social and cultural resources available make the junior college an un- 
excelled institution for those who wish to conclude their formal education 
with the expiration of the junior college years. 

In a junior college the instructors do not teach their students merely 
as prospective graduates at the conclusion of four years of work in liberal 
arts, nor is the curriculum designed chiefly to facilitate elementary prep- 
aration in studies that become most interesting and useful beyond the 
junior college years. Rather it is true that students themselves arc of 
immediate concern and that courses of instruction have relatively imme- 
diate objectives or directly promote interests and aptitudes already 
developed. 

I ORGANIZATION 

The plan of organisation is based upon the thesis that the needs of 
tjc students should govern the structure of the program under which they 
oo their work. The physical, mental, and emotional characteristics of 
gUents included in the eleventh and twelfth high school years and in 
nrlL r tc*- ^ S°P nornorc college years arc so similar that for pur- 
poses of efficient organization and administration these four years are 

tor ?<£r i! lt0 ° nC grou P' ^ first > ,ear k^B desi g naCed Freshman, the 
■KOnd bophomorc, etc. Administratively, the integration is now complete 
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and parallel changes in the curriculum are being made as rapidly M the 
rraufrements of universities permit. Consequently, the last two high 
School years and the first two college years are administered as one group 
bXin respect to classroom organization and procedure and to extra- 
classroom life and activities. 

Since the middle point of the four-year program is identical with 
high school graduation, particular care is taken to satisfy standard en- 
EXcl ^requirements of four-year colleges and 

The organization of the college reveals the very liberal COnceptxODof 
education It is held to be something more than the entrance 
ment of universities seem to imply. Consequently, the rich life-beanng 
Sf of the fine arts are placed on a level equal to that of the subject, 
ITS nLdflv accepted by the universities. Very generous minima of | 

t irlfidv in these fields are allowed for graduation and no restnetiom 
TSSSSSmSSL we placed around them. Al work in speed 
^d7te e^ressioS aspects of language are likewise without re 
open to all qualified students. 

The ninth and tenth high school years are organized into the Prep 
q?w>1 a description of which is to be found in another sect. 
^5SL (2e page 72). Chief attention is given to the fundi- 
of this catalogue <ge PS* / opp0 rtunity in the junior college pr» 
mental studies ir ^°^r that ^en pp y ^ ^ 

^fSSn Tit Adton:i\vork in music, art and speech may kj 
Sen dulg tt Period providing the quality of the scholastic *oA 

warrants it. 

ADMISSION 

•^tarjc us nig 3a-s£3i 

^ d«i j-Jjages ^SSKSL of cS* 

in a high school 2^''~ b ? W V1 Jecomiad standardizing agenc* 
College (eqoimta* » col kge fro hma. upo ^ ^ ^ te 
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when the certified list of credits is presented. A candidar* f™ i • • 
ilao must furnish evidence of good moral character an htol?T 
missal from the school last attended. nonorable dis- 

MARKING SYSTEM 

The letters A to E are symbols used to indicate the degree of nrtv 
ficiency in any subject and may be interpreted as follows: P 

' n~fHf ri ° r C-Average 

B-Abovc average D-Below average 

E — Failure 

The average or C group constitutes from 40 to 60 per cent of the 

students in each c ass according to the judgment of the instructor who h 

.governed in the distribution of grades in classes enrolling ten or more 

students by certain elastic maximum and minimum percentage limits 

•Treed upon by the faculty. The letter D represent, the passing grade 

As a rule, condition grades are not assigned by the faculty Where 
special conditions prevail, however, which are not the result of a student's 
inattention to her studies, incomplete work may be made up with the con 
sent of the instructor. A student who receives a final examination grade 
of E in any subject may request a .second examination, providing the 
average grade in that subject for the semester is not less than C Such 
an examination, however, must be taken not later than four weeks after 
rxgmning of the next ensuing semester, and when taken may not 
result in a final semester grade higher than C. 

Supplementing the marking system is the grade point system, which 
serves to set definite standards of achievement in terms of amount and 
quality of work. Grade points are assigned in the following manner: 

A grade of A earns 3 grade points for each semester hour of credit 
A grade of B earns 2 grade points for each semester hour of credit. 
A grade of C earns 1 grade point for each semester hour of credit. 
A grade of D earns grade points for each semester hour of credit. 

Students in the lower division normally carry sixteen hours of work 
each semester and in the upper division fifteen hours. 

Reports are sent to parents at the end of the first six weeks and at the 
Close of the semester. Reports of students registered in the Preparatory 
school are sent to parents also at the end of the second six weeks' period. 
Additional reports will be sent upon request to parents at any time. 

| REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 

A minimum residence of one year is required for the diploma of the 

junior College and for the high school graduation certificate. The diploma 

P» the Junior College will be granted upon the completion of one hundred 

•-nty-four (124) semester hours' credit in the four years' course, or of 
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60 hours in the upper division. Sixtyfour semester hours, or enough 
complete 16 high school units, must be completed in the Iowa , )ri '■ 

a certificate of graduation from high school is desired. 

A student may receive a diploma of graduation from high sch J 
under either of the following plans: plan I, twosuhjects pursued for tkrr, 
years each from each of the major groups (English, foreign languid 
history, mathematics, or science) and two pursued for two years cacfc! 
or, plan II. three years of English, including fourth year English, tv.^ 
years of a language, one year of history and one year of science tak Cn in 
the eleventh or twelfth grade, algebra and geometry. Under either pl^n 
the additional units to total 16 may be elective* for which credit i. my*- 
by the school. 

Six semester hours of English in the upper two ire reqi 

of all candidates for the Junior College Diploma; the remainui J ::: 
hours of the upper division may be selected to meet the requirements of 
the institution to which the student expects to transfer upon the 
tion of her course, or in work adapted to make the Junior Collcr 
plction school. Physical Education (four thirty-minute periods 
is prescribed for all students. 

For the diploma of the Junior College a number of grade points 
equal to the number of semester hours of credit must be secured. This 
signifies an average grade of C. For recommendation to college or um- 
versity the same degree of proficiency must be achieved. Preferre.; 
ommendation, however, is given to students who rank in the upper two 
fifths of their class. Credits of students whose average grade is below C 
will be transferred upon request to another institution, but without 
recommendation. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND AWARDS 

Self- Aid Scholarships 

A limited number of opportunities for self-help are available to de- 
serving students whose scholarship record warrants expenditure of tint 
in. such work. No assignment is made which interferes in any nunnw 
with the requirements of study. Remuneration varies with the type of 
work and degree of responsibility required. Applications should be made 
to the Registrar. 

Scholarships for Daughters of Ministers 
Scholarships having a value of one hundred dollars per year arc 
granted to daughters of ministers in active service. Such students are re- 
quired to maintain an average high C standing. 

Scholarships for Students of Superior Ability 

Scholarships for students of superior ability are usually grant. 
a period of two years. The sum available is in two semi-annual 
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mcnts. Scholarships of this character arc wanted to student* who* 

^P ability. In general, hdldw of «uch .clwlanhipa arc requUed^ 

vcragc grade of B fa thdr studies and to exhfe prai£ 

rt hy traits of character. Reapicnts of such scholarships are rcSSred 

li:;ip ktc the two-year course or. fa case of withdrawal, refund he 

amount of the achoarahip already received. The following grouns of 

kJv larship« are available. K * ,UU P* 01 

holar»hip« amounting to two hundred and fifty dnllar. »»-U ... » 
jNc one hundred and fifty dollar, for the fiS^S^d^ tfncES 
dollar, for the second year, may be granted to .tudenu making ap£ 
Hon for entrance to the upper division for the first time. 
A senior scholarfthip amounting to one hundred and fifty dollars mav H* 
mated in recognition ol outstanding mental and personal qualities to a 
DCCI Shimcr student who has completed the work of the junior year 
Two scholarships amounting to five hundred dollars each may he eranted 
lo new students '"toring the : first year of college (junior high school 
year) payable one hundred dollar, per ycar , n the lower division and 
one hundred titty dollars per year in the upper divi*ion. 
On recommendation of the faculty two honor scholarship! amounting to 
three hundred dollars each payable one hundred fifty dollars per year 
may be granted to Frances Shimer students who have completed the work 
of the lower division. 

The Honor Scholarships 
The Faculty awarded the Honor Scholarships in the Lower Division 
in June. 1935, to Margaret Ewald and Mabel Turner. The Senior Honor 
Scholarship was given to Betty Blass. 

Educational Aid Association Scholarship 
The Educational Aid Association of Frances Shimer Junior College 
s an annual scholarship of one hundred dollars, which if awarded 
on the basis of deserving need. 

The President's Prize 
A prize of fifteen dollars is given to the student in the upper division 
in the judgment of the instructors of English shows greatest merit in 
creative writing. Arlene Reasoner received this award in 1935. 

Latin Club Prizes 

A prize of ten dollars was £ivcn by Miss Jessie Miles Campbell for 

excellence in Latin. Ellen Birkett was the winner of this prize in 1935. 

A medal offered annually since 1930 by Eta Sigma Phi, National 

'-y of Greek and Latin scholars, as a recognition of outstanding 

V L4 not awarded in 1935. 

The James Spencer Dic\erson Prize 
A prize of twenty dollars i& offered by the family of the late James 
^ Ii: ; : Di [dent of the Board of Trustees, to udent 

shows the greatest amount of progress in Art. In 1935, the prize 
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wis divid df being awarded to Eliubet 

lence in • work in class, and one-half divided between Hdo» 

ton and Margucritt WOliaflMon .-f the Prt^. 
aratory School. 

The Dramattc Club Prize. 
The Dramat I two annual awards of ten dolUf, q^ 

one for exec! 

The n I the the* honor*, as tc! 

mittee of faculty and Dram-- ». arc engraved on the «]«, 

,juc w Room In 191?, a -^ 

led between Cor mc Mitd ell, d thf . 

for Production w»l awarded to Judy Lamr 

The Elizabeth Percy JComod sy 

The Elisabeth Percy Konrad Trophy I .Hence in English wu 

preaentcd in I ° 26. The name of the student in the graduating da* t* 

doe* the best work in English for the year, as recocv a» 

mittee appointed for the purpose, is engraved on a Urge river cup 

trey Sharp won the trophy in IM5. 

The Col/ Trophy 
A golf trophy, a silver cup. bean the name of the winner of tat 
annuai - won the cup m l 1 ' 

The Ter.nu Trophy 
A tennis trophv. <r cu P . hear, the name of the winner of ti* 

annual tournamer/ e Bah I the win. ? 

SUSAN C. COLVER LECTURESHIP 
The late Mrs. Susan E. Roenberger. with her huiband, Jeac L 
Rostnberger. of Chicago, endowed the n C. Colver Lectures n 

honor of Mrs. Rowibergcr'. mother by giving cert™ secuntio 
School. The lecture for 19 wa* given by Mr. Dudley Cob 

Watson. 

EXPENSES FOR THE COLLEGE YEAR 
fc 1 ->: the policy of charging a 

covering the total expense for the j IgU ^J3S 

special fee. of any kind for reguL f^^i' 

SSogueor for many other* ! d by the College. All Sett* 

•tud/and »» instruction. "• ff" ^ Z?Ek 

without special charge, irrespect I he kind of study undertaken. 

Ti. Old htnng for holutu $740. 

This sine include, the charge - ^ Ux AZl£ 

academic ir-uuetion as formerly, and in addition include, all »P* 
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previously eason* in mu 

^.jnming and fwtmrrung uutr gymnasium m*r 

, laboratory courses in phyisca, xry, \miu- 

(oak J cUot and *" couna m lv*n<- economic*. Kr*duatirV. an J jpedai 
kavrf an ^^cnu pruvidej 

"■* «>■ n to the pre* - 

iry i» well at the service* 
idenU without char^r 1 lud^ common remedy 

Waph 

trxmrt* wkj ircatmrnt ..? infections bridge* ai*J wouoda, *mj infirmary 

■ 
ami « - *** «u<l n home economies 

consumed or used accur *c ^^ 

res of the : I become the proper .< tfud 

I COTUi: 

JoHar* b r. I when the aj » u 

The r- f the app! • % then the 

f new students. This amou tet err neater i 

r any rea come* necessary, the resist 

be refunded, providing notification it received before Augu* 1 and 
January e first and second K-ir.rtfers rrspe I 

Students living in the % Mount Carroll who do not wiab to 

become resident* of the School * fc 3 for the coT 

year This include* all special fees of whatever nature, except tr**- 
the In&rma: 

Rooms are generally planned to accommodate two icudcnU. Single 
room*, when available, may be assigned upon request. A charge of ti. 
dollars per semester u nude for single occupanc 

TERMS OF PAYMENT 

All fees are payable it net I y in advance. The receipt of the cashier 
co each dan registration necessary before students arc admitted to 

a All accounts, including those owed to the College Book Score, 
finut be settled in ful! perrnisaur ike the final aemeater 

urutwru, January 28 and June 2. 1937 No report*, statements of 

Baltic funding, or diplomas are uuoed until all accounts of whatever 
n full. Studcnu >g for the second 

r* 
Due on or before September 1<>. 19 
For the first gemot- *400.00 

•'PK/at^n f«* »dl b< credited on that psyMS*. 
uary I, and payable not later than February 
For the second semester 
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Day Students 
Due on or beforv r 16, I 

For the fir* *cmc*tcr . . Iinftiu 

Dui ry I. 1937, and payable noc later than I 

For the second semester, SlQftr 

Expenses for Preparatory School Students may be found vn p* 

MIS< \NEOUS BXH 

The amalgamation of all fee* into a uncle comprehensive fee *, 
made for the purpose of informing all parent* regarding their mawa tt 

I ility to the College. Certain miscellaneous expenditures for tf* c 
chase of books and supplies are necessary. It t« desirable that thcaeL 
kept at a minimum and the co-operation of parents is sought in 
the monthly allowance for the sake of a wise economy. 

The College Book Store stocks a s*; ooks, suppbes, u*J 

stationery, and in addition keeps for sal let goods *t\J -modes coc* 
monly required by students. Students may pay ca , a d^— r 

account, an itemized copy of u periodically to parent* aid » 

due upon presentation. The Score has for sale a very well arranged r. 
dent's account book with perforated monthly expense sumnuno wind 
may be detached and sent to parents. It u recommended irntf* rt 

quire the keeping of such an account and by this means encourage ao* 
rate justification of all expenditures. 

most incidental expenses arc governed by purely petwxd 
S a few that are commonly incurred by all students may tt 
mentioned. A student is requested by her class to iss dues of ahou 

$4.50 per year, a large part of which u used to defray expenses of tic 
class prom. Clubs to which a student may belong request small cootnW 
tions for special occasions. For all such purposes it ls probable that us 
dollars per year will be the n rn request ach stude: 

A student bank is maintained in the Business Office. Deposits aai 
als for personal expenses may be made at stated interval 

WITHDRAWAL 

Since all instructors are necessarily engaged for the year upcotk 
basis of estimated needs, no part of the fee can be refunded due to wA 
drawul from school. Simil hen a room u vacated no odi 

may be assigned * U room since registration has already a 
services and facilities are necessarily provided on the basis 
scholar id economic administration forbids refundi: a cc 

account of withd 

It is ^nake a concession when illnc* * 

certified by a physician's written states* aires withdrawal. Tne c* 

of food, service excluded, up to the time of withdrawal forms the Uju * 
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fiy 



refund mad*. Such refund, how*. ! I not he nude for w*k 

*ma, virion in the fir* «,«« „ du ™L 
•'«• tccond •emeu * 

•und in any amount will he granted to atudenti who withdraw 
wJixiuniy or upon rcqucat. 

CHA1 COURSES 

ou-io: « will 1* pinted the fi m two 

^eekj , wneater. Application to the Kcguuu should he made for 

*« fcaaona for the change a. 

. ,atrd Only rranvu of an educational character . .joaadered 

'•uchaemcatcrnoo, 
■u. • fcn.tc rciaona of phyafca] and mcntaJ 

Icpendu.i: failure or Icar of fadurr arc not itgudcd a. MiaUe roa 
'lor dropping a courtc. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTK )N 

For convenience the course* are dti • group*, lower dm- 

oon and upper division, the lower division compruing tl»e hrtt t*o year, 
and the upper division the second two years of the Junior Collet 

The courses of instruction are classified into seven group*. . 
biological science, fine arts, home economics, language and lit 
physical science, secretarial studies, and social science. These are ammd 
alphabetically in the order listed aK 

The scheme is as follows: 

a Biological Science — Phy»*>tofy. biology, bouny. evolution. 
heredity, phytic*! edv 

b. Horn* Economic. — dothinc. food*, deaign. bo»< rif 
and furmahing. hone Rttnagtnx 

c. Fine Art. -Muaic. kit. .pecch. dramatic*. pUy production 

d. Language and Literature -Englub, Uun. Punch. G«i. 

t Phy-uoal Soence and Mat! chemirtry. a.troo- 

oeny. algebrs, geometry, trigonometry, calculu*. 

f Secreunal Studies— Typcmnting. .tenogr.phy. 

. So. nee— Hi* woology. •eoe*mk*. ieog 

raphy. payebotogy. education, tclapoo. 

The numbering of course* tes the year in ^ h J^~3* 

»re given. For example: English 1 1 Ik given in the ^^J"*" ^ 
firsTyear of the Junior College ( II* grade of hjgh school) • Enj£ 
i, given in the second semester of the same year. The n '}"£% 

a course given in the second An odd numhc aes £ta 

icmester. while an even number indi c second «^- <£" 

rr^required to be taken ,n the year specified unless othenvise moW 
Registration in certain « * "Cured ^udcnU * 

secure the consent of the instruct 

In a «ri] inner counts numbered 31 are course. rukoi £* 
first semester of the third year of the junior college, e -nt to «* » 

ye^^TcSc, and the courts numbered 41 are regularly taken the fee 
semester of the fourth yc*r 

Student, de their ^j*™* L'^Slkl 

a four year college with junior «^ V^TT^A £J^S» 
requirement* of the first two year, of the coUcge t«. ?*£***> 
transfer. In case this college is nocdefin.tely determined the pre aca* 
course out r>dow u recommended 



COIM OP INSTRUCT I 



Suggested . Course 

JUNIOR YEAR 

ftUOKOStl.1 
mm C" 









SfT 



8mki> » « i4 ? } 

"■ 

'K YEAR 
PoirSiMtma 

Ondtti Cww Cr<jltt| 

|mU> U"«turr 41 i EniW.I..- « , 

J S.. i,,!,«rv 4? " I 



i 



n i] 

»:« , 4 

<-*"*• 31. « MalWtx. Ji .... . 

Jhfc*T>loc >}... J„, 4 " * 

For «udentt who do no< intend to carry thar college work beyond 
h^ P*e a brxad cultural back K round in pr- no for inteflijent 

; s-ERAt Course 

NIOR YEAR 
R ** TSr " SrcoKO SuiBSTU 

Cffdlll Co- rjtf, 

... I EnrluhJ 
* lUoiory 12 
I Mmmc Appr r^oW'jV . . 

aSL n -?.::: 

MMffiBtam.: Mucorr Jlor»«xJtforo C nbnru. f r 

(3H 



PRANCES SH1ME R JtMO R CO LLEQg 

SENIOR YEAR 
Fimt 5c«c»ter .,ho StMenit 

Cautut Cr/ Count i 

II \ Eiiftlnh I 

-Domic* 41 or Hucory >1 * So ci ology 42 « r n 

Psychology 41 " ry 41 ©4 x a rt J 

• rv 4? or i: IH 

16 

'Economic* mo* be preceded by * ye*- ! Mutory 

••Hutory of Rclr y of New Testament Time*. Advanced W^jll 

Cocnpouuon .in J Edu re rrcomnu 

COURSES IN THE FINE ARTS 

Students who wish to develop their aUUl 
matics cttl- the cultural vali these art* 

professional ti low the curricula outlined t\ r these d 

menu on pages 4«, 48, and 54. 

SPECIAL COURSES 

The curhcui al Education, Home Economic* LV 

Science and Secretarial Studies are not meant to he terminal in thew 
acter. They are designed to meet the demands of students who dcairr to 
continue their general i n college and at the same 

an interest or uea skill. These curricula are desenhed on pin 

40. 63. and 66. 

THE COURSE IN EDUCATION 

Students who desire at the end of two years of college work id 
obtain :ed Elementary School Certificate should fcfi* 

the curriculum outlined on page 70. Student* who have completed the* 

lurements will be recommended tor the appropriate certificut 
statcsalso. 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 

A semester hour is a credit granted for successful oompletsoo of i 
study pursued for one class hour per week throughout a semester d 
eighteen weeks. Two hours of laboratory work in general are counted tf 
equivalent to one class hour if the instructor requires computation* ioi 
wr - of laboratory work to be done outside of laboratory hours. K 

such work i$ required to be done in the laboratory and under the super- 
vision of the instructor, the laborat o ry equivalent of a class meeting fa 
which pr hi has been made is three hoi; 

Class hours are fifty minutes m length. A five-minute interval * 
allowed for passing from one class to anotl 






BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE* 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 






The course* in biology are deitgned to nvr tU, -,*«. 
cw n d the underlymg , .^^' * 

} ... pven new mtere* to the laboratory wo* ' V Purchased. 

L*nu P«*nun« , «udy of plant, and ^i^to 1^ *2£ 

r . ■• : ' . *nd economic importance IVWtn,, '*"«*»•. 

: with local fiower.. b.rdt.'and ^oTfaS ^i"^ d « *► 

, human Uology and public health. ^^ aaphlJU U ***** 

Three ctu. meeting, and two .u,Ur labor**,, /vriodj . 

putaaec Rrammendcd to all junior, frtreqafattc for Phwioiofy 4f 

/•our crrdiu each tones: 
iriOUWY. A general wrvey of the origin, development. 

""f^*" 1 ^ °' ^ hunun ^ '< u^onmendedX 
wove. remedied and prenumng courw. High KtotilSmSan, Z 
dcrable. B«logy 31-32 ■ P rerequ«te. Open to^nSr^nlT^ 

Tuo claxi meetings j„d luo two hour laboratory penod, per wed 
pfH muster. ,, 1 ,^* 

rour free: 

A study 01 the identification and da-ificarion of 
Jriplanu and fern*, with .pedal emphaw on tho* i^vTtonorth- 
•«em nimoa. The coune is degned for the* who d«re^o« 
•ork in tetany than u given m the (mwrral B»logy course. 

Ti*o IUW..W laboratory poiodi per u ee*. lecond tewesto. 

Two crti< 

k J3z£ V !V rnn '- Thit "d**" ha. taken place is shown definitely 
llEfS^!"****' "^P^t^T anatomy, emhryological development, 
X™*"*- geographical dutnbutaon and experimental breesW 

l*a I to senior, and to others by approval of rnstnxxor. 

I t*o nourj po HMdt /> r " *ewe«er. Tr-o cred. 

CJ7] 
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44-Hncom. The coune proem* the biolog, u 

lying the phenomena of variation anJ heredity. The fiindame™ 
ciplcs as derived from cal rtudy of the origin and tutu 

germ cell». t) nature he rt$\i\u c f " ' v 

mental breeding arc applied to »uch problem* aa plant and *ni H 3 PO 
provemetit. mher of acquired . tex d 



germ edit, the origin and nature of variation 

— ——•—■ l»— — - 1.. I Clf** 

Bali* 

IS, and human heredity. Cfcen i^Tindlo ^«^2l5^ 

the in -truwti >r. ' *PP«*H 



Two hours f cr ^«K< **cotul stmt 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 






lf 'i:. 



The aim of Physical Education it to aid in establishing tound InH 
ha* xertise, and to develop a sj good sports* 

ship, hi S h ideals of team co-operation, and a dcsir. ntinued oh 

icavity, *' " '"■ 

At the beginning of each year each student u given a physical oia* 
nation to determine general health condition, physical efficiency, and 
dividual needs. Upon the ham of this examination, complete rcax&d 
ch are xch student is assigned lf phase of the pn> 

gram c- rics. Examinations are repeated in whole or in part ucfta 

as desired. Weight and development records are secured with w5aa 
frequency to insure adequate oversight of all students. 

Each student is required to haw a gymnasium costume axmsoxm^ 
two romper suits, white socks, and shoes. Dancing sandals and fwusscv 
suit are also required for those who participate ix\ these es. Sea 

the regulation with refcrer he costume rcquiremcnu will he itnt* 

enforced, it is necessary to purchase the uniform through the Book Sen 
after arrival. 

In the fall and spring the classes engage in outdoor a 
tennis, golf, field hockey, basehall. and nding. The annual May Frtt s 
an event requiring rr rictics of athletic ability. Winter work incMs 

basketball, volley ball, indoor work, and dancing, bxxh tap and bit 
Swimming u offered throughout the year. During the year oppocttasy 
is given to pass Red Cross Junior and Senior life saving tests. 

Requixcment* roa Graduath 
A minimum of four periods per week or equivalent is required cf il 
lower division students and two periods per week for upper division «r 
dents. Credit for Physical Education may not be included in the 
required for a high school diploma nor in the total of 60 credits tt^md 
he upper division It is nevertheless one of the requirements for &b 
uation. and no student may be excused except on the written stauatf 
of a qualified pi Under such conditions a modified pr 

exerasc is prescribed An average grade of C in physical cducatx* * 
required for each year in render. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

1 "l< ATION COURSE 

Ju Ue^e «udem , uppr , di«fa«an *ho da,,e to *,*, 

1 1?*^ BJuaocyi arc , , ut ^^ £»*£ 

fc (m rwv. >cm "i u four-year count ^^ «wtnr*| 

t •pecul*d field, in Uuithr 
tudy arc largely oncer ., . --J^T 

The following •uggeatad courtc. , ,j ^"J ^ 

vecd. of the «u<J 

feci, the may with enplctwg her firniJo^!. 

JUNIOR YEAR 

8" Mima 

Onto 

aCoMpoMtion J 

mj u or »« . • ... 



u'i*l C'ldiU C 

r )l • J Mi. 

ii:|u*c«. ftencb or Gtxnam ) I r 

;*J bfouoon 



n 



n>cai Eductftoo 



SENIOR VEAR 



Crriai 



B£y v __*;;;;;; 4 n£2? y 4 " 

FhywCAl EduciUoa Ptminl fewI/JLl' ' 



Pbjnial EddCAUOO 



M 



If 



&*?<*«* EUcti./i Pi 



COURSES 

cal Education Required of all freshmen 
uxii />er wee^. both im«jf Onehal/ err Jit each tcmtiur. 

PiiYsiCAt Education. Required of all mphomora. 
rout period ptr w«\. both umesUrt One-half cicdxt each MmtMer. 

51-32 — Physical Education Required of all junior*. 
**« period, p<T uxt^. both temeut One half credit each uwutter 

itskal Eoucatok. Required of all aeruon. 
**t> pcnodi per u«e«;. both stmettc On-half tach toneilcr 
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HOME ECONOMICS 

The course* offered in this depai r two cW 

of student*. those who expect to spec axanics, *d 

those who desire some fundamental knowledge of household prctfc^ 



Student* who register for courses in Hook Economics should dca 
courses in art wl, relate closely. Elections should be nude in eooj* 

Ubon with the instructor. 

Recommended elective course* in addition to those named he! 
Art Huu Organic Chcmiitry 41; BoUny 42, hngluh * 



SCGCESTBD COURSr. W HoME ECONOMIC* 



Ptasr Ssur 

Count i 
Dcuttx K 

Chctnistry 11 

Biology H 

Bogfefk M 



JUNIOR YEAR 

StCUKD SlMli 

> Hoax NUnaccMOC 41 CM Horn* 

4 Ptaniuoff and PurnuKing It, 

4 Chcmutnr y J 



Biology 11. 
Efrtsh. j: 



Ptasr Ssuisrra 



Count* 



SENIOR YEAR 



Second Scur 



C'ediU 



Cofe'Sfi 



dccbiagSI \ ^v^Oot^tU 



■ 



Pood 

Psychology 41 
Phy«<Jofy 41 



Acnrsncso f©oos >o 

Edocat* 

Hon* NUtugcmcnt 4.\ 

Planning and Fumuhioc '» 



1 1— Cooking. Study of the da*e» of food and thar «J»*»* 
health, preparation of food; meal planning and serving; aperiood 
problem* illustrating the underlying principles of cookery. 

Two class periods and three ttvo-hour laboratory periods per w«4 
fm semester Four crd« 

1 2 .-Sewing. Study and application of the fundamental prao» 
in garment corutruction; use of sewing machine, elementary *** 
textile fibers and fabric* with relation to wearing qua! 

Two claw Penodi end tn»ee two-hour laboratory P*™**? f< r "J 
tecpnd teme«er. four *"* 
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aaj, l«neand **!• *nh th« 

^or-bdUK. of the horned 

•wul. ft| ul <** aaprcU of U«ly : 
/W fcoun per |M«t boe* «m f ^ Hm€ma 

' *«truction , .enu. mudy of „ ■ ■ 

Kdothmg; budget Mud , , f concurrent, Deaign )jT 

U A*u "«t>«| «"d th.te two Sour laboratory ^^^^ . . 

MM ifl» of de-gn to CMumc; *udy of huconc c«eume m>S » £ 
crequuate. Clothing Jl or Sewing 12 ^^ 

Ow cUl Mtttfqf and three tu ohour labors. <J f p^ , . 

«<^ *em„ter 'ivS a, 

)J-! • Study of the ftmdamental principle, of aWn and 

*udy of line and color; lettering. Not offered in 
Ont clou meeting and three two-hour laboratory penodt rer u re* 

****** 7 

\t F SSS I Co ^P ? tJOn - 1 » ele «««. commercul procea**. food, 
.un the chenucd and phyacal «andpoint; cocumer. re«or«bihty 
»food legjaUuon; preparation of food, factor, of aoka^Madnuci 
pe» and itandard producta. Prcrequiute or concurrent, Chemucry > I 
-o clan meetmgi and tuv> tnree hour laboratory period, per M 

fmumuur, ^ PoLTcrS. 

<*. FoundaUon* of normal human nutation 

4twn to oo*, con of food in relation to family bud- 

p 'cod combinaocna. preparation and .erving of meal*. Prereoumte, 

Home Econonuc. 31 and Cheou,- wbkh may be taken conaSSuy 

T*o clou meeting! and Cu>o three hour laboratory fenoda per ueel 

«condKme«er. ' peered,: 

cfJwr^'Y A «udy <rf himoric type. 

"«<«wtand their influence upon pre* A y\a; houae plan.. 

on. of food deagn in the planning and furruahwg of a home con- 
prntly and artutically; Kudy of plumbing, heating and lighting, period 

■jj»»b«Uute /or wu m J9J6.J7 ttuAenU atf rtierred 

^■k Aru. }7>8. Ste page 



FRANCES SHIMER JUNIOR COL LEGE 

furniture and furnishings. Prerequisite, Home Economics 53. Altcm 

with Home Economics- 42. 

One class meeting aiid three two-hour laboratory periods h cr w 4 
second semester. Three ttedif 

42— Home MANAGEMENT. A study of household expenditures Vtfc 
approximate percentages at different income levels, investments and to 
mgs, clothing and food for the family, household equipment and its car* 
schedule of work, care of the house, and home laundering. If this cour£ 
is to be transferred for credit, it must be preceded by, or be taken pan!! 
with. Economics 4 1 . 

Three hours per wee\ g second semester. Three credit 
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GRAPHIC AND PLASTIC A RTS 

f GRAPHIC AND PLASTIC ARTS 

The Stiuly of Art in the Junior College 

Under the fo i Junior College organisation the youn K woman 

mybi . feasor*] art study two years in advance of what heretofore 

b» bee <* of study offered in the art department arc 

,0 arranged that the Bret two yean of general art study arc linked with 

the la* J study, thus Uniting the four year, into one 

integrated unit. The break which ord.narily occurs between art in hieh 

ol and art in C tutc i| thus eliminated. At the completion 

; of the junior college art course the student is equipped with four veara 

; of syst- Ml instruction plus academic work which any college or 

:ty will accept. If she discontinues her formal study in art at this 

point, she will have had four uninterrupted years of instruction instead 

of a year or two ol disconnected rtudy. This four-year unit „ a 

happy medium in academic degree and an art school 

It fa unque donably true that the student with this background will 
be prepared to make significant creative contributions to contemporary 
art and life whether it be in a university, an art school, a home orYpro- 
fessional position. As a contributor to the economic and aesthetic life of 
a more complo imunity, the junior college graduate in art will be 
able to foster meritorious performance in proportion to her discrimination 
and judgment. 

Art Expression in School Activities 
Competitions and contests conducted periodically and annually 
llenge the art students to an awareness of the practical need for art in 
yday hfc. Monetary awards and prises, publication of distinctive 
;ns in the numerous Junior College printed programs, bulletins, and 
in I lie Record arc some of the devices employed to give adequate recog- 
nition to outstanding art students. The college Christmas card is selected 
each year from a group competition. The official school seal, program- 
cow designs for musicals and plays, and illustrations for this catalogue 
■• designed by the art students as major departmental projects. The art 
students co-operate in the designing of stage sets and backgrounds. Festi- 
txuaars, pageants, concerts, and athletic events inspire students to 
ite appropriate and suitable posters, unusual wall decorations and 
Kreen f A rcal Outlet is thereby given to creative capabilities. 

the Art Club members, consisting of students in classes in Graphic 
Arts and in History of Art, as well as other interested students, sponsor 

th^n"? C ° m connectlon w,th current exhibitions of art shown at 

* Uickerson Art Gallery. Receptions given for visiting painters, sculp- 

wrs ana a rt lecturers provide inspiring personal contacts with significant 

*m*tsot nattonal repute. An exhibition of student work is held annually. 
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The Frances Shimer Junior College is one of the first irurti 
its kind to have established an art gallery. The history of the ^H 1 * 
the permanent collection are described more fully under the h i ^ 
General Information in another section of this catalogue Stud ^ 
unlimited opportunity to study the permanent works of art'TIli* 
organized class work and informal visits to the gallery. ^ *> 

Objective of the An Department 

The courses in Graphic Arts have been organized with a fi» u» 
objective: "ve-toy 

1. To cultivate a visual understanding of the universe and to A^u. 
a consciousness of the beauties of nature and the spirit of SJ* 
manifested in physical law. r " ,e »» 

2 " T l*? !? Ch f ? Udcn , t "^ in <¥ tcchnical P roccs «s throng 
which the ideals and aspirations of mankind are expressed 2 

SndfcSfS ClhCr thCy ** ™ Pa " ltingl dCSign ' ^^ or ^ 

3. To balance and complement other subjects of the curriculum. 

4. To develop a sense of discriminating taste in all fields r*rtainine to 
matters of selection in dress and interior decoration. 

5. To promote the understanding and appreciation of the rich in- 
heritance in art. 

GENERAL COURSES 
Graphic Arts for Lower Division Students 

n ii Aft .S?" 1 *? f c , g 5 ncral durin 8 thc first two years of the Junior 
College. They include free-hand drawing from nature, life and still-life 
perspective, lettering, decorative designing, painting, modeling, and his-' 
tory of art. Courses 11-12. and 21-22, respectively, designed for fresh- 
men and sophomores, are more fully described on page 45. 

SPECIAL COURSES 
Graphic Arts for Upper Division Students 
The art courses in thc upper division are "special" or "depart- 
mental. Students expecting to specialize in art, to enter art schools, or 
to major in art at any of the universities should confer with the instructor 
before planning a course of study in order to secure a proper selection of 
courses. 

The following outline of courses suggests the maximum amount of 
work which may be taken in Graphic Arts in the junior and senior yon 
of the Junior College. 
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Course in Graphic Arts 



JUNIOR YEAR 



First Semester 
Courta 
DrjwfDR and Composition 31 

Lettering 53 ■ • 

h ConipoMtion 31 

E!<cuvc» 



Credit* 

3 

.... I 

.... 3 

..,. 8 

15 



Second Semester 
Courses 

Drawing and Composition 32. 

Perspective 34 

English Coropouuon 32 ". '. '," 

niccuves 



Credit* 

• • • ■ 3 



1 
3 
8 



SENIOR 
First Semester 

Cow Credit* 
twine, Composition and 

Painting 41 2 or 3 

[peu'iin 43 2 

v of Art 47 3 

■■ 7 o r 8 

14 or 16 



YEAR 

Second Semester 
Coimci 

Drawing, Composition and 

Painting 42 

Advertising Art 44 \\\ 

History of Art 48 

Elccuva ....... 



Credit* 

2 or 3 

2 
3 
7 or 8 



I4orJ6 



COURSES OF INSTRUCTION IN GRAPHIC ARTS 

Lower Division* ok the Junior College 

11-12— Graphic Arts. In the beginning course the purpose is to 
develop close observation and case in handling materials through a study 
of masks and casts, interesting arrangements of siilMife objects and the 
posed figure. Mediums are charcoal, pencil, pastels, pen and ink. 
There is practice in lettering to develop skill in drawing single stroke and 
more complex alphabets. Principles of perspective are applied to draw- 
ings. Instruction is given in the correct use of drafting instruments, with 
ru.es for dimensioning and applications to working drawings. All draw- 
ing and lettering is done during the regular studio time. History of Art 
lectures on Classic, Medieval and Renaissance Art are given one period 
each week; notebooks and outside readings are required. 

One class meeting and four two-hour studio periods per wee\, both 
semesters. p our credits each n^mettet. 

21-22— Graphic Arts. The aim of this course is to train the stu- 
dent in the use of colors in still-life and flower studies. Occasional sketches 

•ft made out-of-doors. Emphasis on creative expression during the second 
wncster with application of design principles to special space-filling prob- 
Ta u theory WIth «PCrimcntation, Ail problems in color 

*uay and design are completed during the regular studio time. Hut- 

'T" " * rt lectures are given during one single period each week; 
notebooks and readings are required. 

One class meeting and four two-hour studio periods per week, both 
****** Four Credits. 
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Upper Division oh the Junior Cold 

$1-32 — DRAWING AND TON. This course covers a foundj 

tion in drawing for fa any field of .irt -drawi 

illustration, or advertising E>: '. are made from ca>:t>, Kw^e£ 

jects, heads and torsos. The principle mediums are charcoal and vJfX 

>r& Colored pencils, crayon, and pen and ink o used. I n 

position the student is t the organiufl rau into making^ 

pictures. Imagination and die ere tty of the stud -evclojvd 

A wide variety of mediums is used in this work. 

Three two-hour studio periods perwec\. second semester. Twoatdih 
Or three three'hour studio periods. Three err 

— LETTERING. A general course in lettering with study and pr*-. 
tise in drawing single stroke, Roman, and other ttind taj alphabcu 

Applications to posters, quotations, initial letters, and book covers. Note- 
books and outside readings required. 

One two-hour studio period per week., first semester. One i 

34 — Perspective. Problems are given in re 
original elevations and interiors in mechanical pcrsp 
and ink and water colors are mediums used for d ping these problcnn 

One two'hour studio period per wee\, second semester. One < 

37-3S— Introduction to the Arts. This course is designed for 
those students wishing some experience in art for their personal cultuni 
development but not desiring to specialize in an. It is suggested for stu- 
dents of Education, Dramatic Arts, Home Economics, and M 
students interested in special study beyond this introductory course nuy 
register for separate courses in art. Fundamental practice will be giver, 
in drawing, lettering, paanting, design, and modeling. 

Three two-hour studio periods each weci\. both semesters. 

Two credits each semesta 

4142— Drawing, Composition- and Painting. More advai 

work is done in drawing and painting, attention being given to stru 
form of the head, costumed figures, still-life and full length casts. Ad* 
:ed work in composition. Prereq Graphic Arts $1*32 

Three two'hour studio periods per wee\, each semester. 

Two c 
Or three three-hour studio periods. Three cudix 

43— Design. This course develops the inventive ability of the in- 
dent. The decorative value of geometric shapes, and plant and animal 
ns is taught, with their apj n to specific problems. Prerequisite, 

Craphic Arts 31-32 or 37-38. 

Two two-hour studio periods per wee\ m first semester. Two credits 
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44— Advert: class, student* may continue ti 

r work in tkcot they may do , rcd a , 

the idling value 

phttized. Potter*, m drawings, and newspaper 

illustration IOC Idea* arc developed in tiasuc lay-out f ,j tc 

phic Art* 

Two two-hour studio periods per wee\, second semester. 

Two credit*. 

47*48- Intkoduction to Art HISTORY, Tl»% course aims prir 

ily to give a survey history of art from the earliest times to the 

present day a* a foundation for subsequent period courses. It tracca the 

development of style, ernphasui: he first semester sculpture and ardu- 

:ure and in the second semester painting. It deals also with general art 

:iciples and seek* to show the value of such knowledge in the develop- 

X of taste and obscrvat 1 in the equation of the an of the 

present day. Lectures arc supplemented by collateral readings, term 

capers, and the study of numerous reproductions. Either semrjtfjr m*« 



l! I 



caciit w;. *^.v*m*v<» «*^ ouj^.iuiiMjiLu uy couacerai readings, term 
ipcrs, and the study of numerous reproductions. Either semester may 
taken alone, but the entire course is rccomnu A year of hu 



be taJten mvuv, »•***. *■. « ..*».v w%*«ot. * 
the upper division is recommended. 



Three hours per wee\ t both scme*ter5. Three credits each semester. 
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MUSIC 

Instruction in piano, voice, and violin is given upon the same b 
academic subjects. For time spent the unit of measurement is i<U^ U 
with that used in all other subjects. The degree of difficulty ^^ 
approximately equal. y ***> 

Music instruction is rapidly becoming organized in definite vxiitA 
steps of progress. Accompanying these grades are academic requirement! 
universally adopted by professional schools. Language and liter*? 
history, psychology, the drama, and related subjects are prerequisites to 
advanced professional study. The junior college offers exceptional oorx^ 
tunities for the completion of these requirements before intensive apnfc 
cation to exclusively professional study of music is undertaken. 

Students electing courses in applied music must also pursue courses 
in the history' or theory of music. The amount of such work may not be 
less than one-third of the amount in applied music. For lower division 
students Fundamentals of Music 1 1*12 may be taken to meet the require, 
ment in music theory. Upper division students may elect History of 
Music 31-32, Appreciation of Music 33-34, Ear Training 35-36, and 
Advanced Harmony 41-42. 

No credit for applied music alone, except in glee club and orchestra, 
is granted. Final credit for applied music is not approved until the re- 
quired amount of theoretical work has been completed. If preparation for 
courses in applied music in the upper division is not sufficient, the ele- 
mentary course may be taken with the approval of the instructor, but no 
credit will be given. 

The aim of the department is to train students who are seriously 
interested in music. Consequently, half or part-time courses are only 
rarely approved. 

The following outline of courses applies to upper division students 
and represents a normal program of work. Other students should consult 
the instructor when electing courses in piano. 



JUNIOR YEAR 



Course in Music 
Credits SENIOR YEAR 



Ofiu 



Applied Music 4 

History of Music 3 1-32 6 

Glee Club 2 

-h or German 8 

English 31-32 6 

Elective* 4 



30 



Applied Music * 

Harmony 41-42 6 

History of Art 47-48 J 

Glee Club 

English Literature 41*42 * 

Elective* 4 

_ 

50 
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For the certificate in ptano an additional ten credits in applied music 

mU st be included. Courses 41-42 in piano furnish the necessary training 

for the certificate in voice an additional eight credits in applied music 

must be included. Courses 41*42 in voice furnish the necessary training 

These certificates are granted provided the quality of achievement 
of such a degree that it merits special recognition. Students should bea - 
m ind that fulfilling the requirements in time and credits only will not 
mean the automatic bestowal of the certificate. Standards of achievement 
also are taken into consideration. Students often require an extra year to 
lecurc the certificate, thereby including other fields of rich cultural content. 

THEORETICAL MUSIC 

11-12— Fundamentals OP Music Singing and analysis of simple 
igs in unison. Study of elementary music theory: tone, staff, clefs, 
scales, meter, rhythm, keys, intervals, inversion of intervals, transposition,' 
ctord*, the triad, cadences, f aelody, writing, dynamics. Mastery of 

musical terms is required. Another phase of this course is elementary 
car training involving the recognition by car of any of the above men- 
tioned fundamentals when played or sung. Practice in sight singing is 
amply provided. Simple dictation to test knowledge of material studied 
is required each week. This course is repeated for upper division students. 
Two hours per week, first semester. Two credits 

31-32 — History op Music. A study of the history of music from 
the dawn of civilization to the present day. Notebooks are kept through' 
out, containing class notes, pictures, and biographies of most noted 
musicians. The method of teaching is by class lecturers, discussions, out- 
side reading, themes and occasional musical examples. Course is based 
on Bauer if Peyser's "Music Through the Ages," 

Three hours per wce\, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

33-34 — The Appreciation of Music. The purpose of this course 
is to develop, through analysis and intelligent listening, a better under 
standing and comprehensive appreciation of the various types, periods, 
and forms of music. Illustrated with records. No previous musical train- 
ing is necessary. Lectures, assigned readings, and papers. 

Two hours per wee\, first semester; one hour per weel{ f second 
semester. One credit each semester. 

35-36 — Ear Training and Sight Singing. Study of notation, 
rhythm, scales, keys, intervals, chords and musical terms. Practise in 
ling at sight, singing in correct pitch, detecting differences in rhythmic 
patterns. Practise in car training by taking musical dictation of increas- 
ing difficulty in rhythms, intervals, chords and melody. Practise in two- 
part sight reading. 

Two hours per wee\. both semesters. One credit each semester. 
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41-42 — Advanced Harmony. A study of harmony at tk 
board and by written work, covering cadences, modulations, all cho { 
the seventh, the dominant ninth, altered and mixed chords, chord 
grcssions in four-part writing, appoggiatura, suspension, anticinJ" " 
passing tones, embellishments, the figured chorale. May be elect 
juniors upon approval of the instructor. "7 

Three hours per wcc\, both semesters. 

Three hours credit each xmciur 

ENSEMBLE MUSIC 

31-32 — Orchestra. Prerequisite, ability to play orchestral instru- 
ments and the approval of the instructor. Required for certificate in vi% 
lin. Two meetings for instruction and practice per week with additional 
rehearsals for public concerts. Credit is not given for one semester oriv 

Two hours per wee\. both semesters. One credit each semester 

33*34 — GLEE CLUB. An organization open to all voice studena 
Other students interested in ensemble singing are eligible after voice and 
music knowledge tests. Frequent public appearances afford opportunity 
for musical expression. Special rehearsals are required prior to all public 
appearances. Credit is not given for one semester only. The course may 
be dropped only with permission of the Dean and continuous attending 
is required. 

Two hours per wee\, both semester* One credit each semester. 

35*36 — Chapel SINGERS. Nine singers are selected annually by 
the instructor to lead the music in chapel services, sing occasionally in 
churches, broadcast, and give concerts in neighboring towns. Cr 
not given for one semester. 

One hour per weci{. both semesters. One-half credit each semester 

PIANO 

The courses in piano include all grades of material required fc i 
most systematic technical and musical development, and involve a special 
adaptation to the needs of each individual pupil. Particular attention ii 
given to thoroughness in foundation work, and representative compositions 
arc chosen throughout the course in order that the emotional and intellec- 
tual qualities may be developed in unison with the technical. Public tfu- 
dent recitals arc given at intervals during the year. Students may enter 
any course for which they are found qualified. Material of the approc 
mate grades listed will be selected to suit individual needs. 

Courses 31-32 and 33*34 may be taken for two credits each scme#r 
upon recommendation of the instructor. 
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I h-12-ElementaryP.anoL Foundation work; Gurifc Onus82 

JCrause, Opus 25; and additional clemcnury pieces. ' * 

Tu-o W/'hour fcuorti flnd /iue hours practice per week, both semesters. 

Two credits each semester. 

13-14— Elementary Piano II. Lcmoinc. Opus 37- L^W, 
0pUS 65. Bk. II; Duvernoy, The School of Mechanist; Kun*z t5£?£ 
Canons; easy pieces, technic. ' ^' Arx 

Two fwI/-hour lessons and five hours practice per week, both semesters. 

Two credits each semester. 

i 5 ' nT'lES'SSS P Tw /■ ^^ ^ 4; Leghorn, Opus 
65, Bk. Ill; Borons School of Velocity. Bk. I; Fi m Lessons in Bach 

dementi sonatas; pieces of corresponding difficulty; technic. 
7wo half -hour lessons and five hours practice per week, both semesters. 

Two credits each semester. 

17-18-lNTERMED.ATE Piano II. Krause. Trill studies; Heller. Opus 
47; Bach, Little Preludes and Fugues; easy sonatas of Haydn and Mo 
sart; shorter compositions; technic continued. 

Two half-hour lessons and five hours practice per week, both semesters. 

Two credits each semester. 

31-3 2 — Advanced Piano I. Czerny, Studies in Velocity; Foote 
Etudes Opus 9; Bach, Two-Part Inventions; Heller, Opus 45 and 46- 

cone. Fifteen Studies; Mozart and Beethoven sonatas; modern com' 
posers; technic continued. 

Two half-hour lessons and eight hours practice per week, both se- 
"****• Three credits each semester. 

33-34— Advanced Piano II. Cramer. Selected Studies; Neupcrt, 
Twelve Studies; Bach, Three-Part Inventions; French Suites; Mozart and" 
Beethoven sonatas continued. Modern composers; advanced technic. 
Two half -hour lessons and ten hours practice per week, both semesters. 

Four credits each semester. 

i a 41 ' 42-_CEB -' nFI CA TE Course in Piano. Bach, English Suites; Pre- 
u»des and Fugues; Clementi, Gradus ad Parnassum; Chopin, Etudes; 
Beethoven sonatas; concertos of Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn; 
other compositions from the classic, romantic and modern schools. The 
weeessful candidate will be required to give a recital program. 
Two half-hour lessons and fifteen hours practice per week, both se- 
******* Five credits each semester. 
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VIOLIN 

In addition to violin, instruction in all string instruments 
bass, cello, and viola, is offered. The school I j aUs a J^$* 

practice, and only such students arc encouraged to study this iim 
as have at least an intermediate foundati Un, 

ti-12— Elementary Vjoun I and II. Particular attention u en 

to position, the manner of holding the violin and bow, and to gotxi 
nation and tone quality. Loureux, Books I to IV; Michcll 
Wohlfahrt, Opus 45, Book I; Kayscr, Opus 20. Book I; PlcjK 
Aucr, Book I; pieces of corresponding grade. 

Two half-hour lessons and five hours practice per wee\. both semester* 

Two credits each tem 

13-14 — Intermediate Violin I and II. Wohlfahrt, Opus 4J, Bed 
II; Kayscr, Opus 20, Book II; Aucr, Book II; Dancla Airs Varies.Owi 
89; selected pieces. 

Two half -hour lessons and five hours practice per wee){, both semesun 

Two credits each sen 

31-32— Advanced Violin I and II. Reach scales; Sevcick. Changs 
of Positions; Mazas, Opus 36, Book I; Kreutzer, The Double Stop etudes; 
Casorti, The tcchnic of bowing; selected sonatas Mozart, Schubert, Hiy 
den, and concertos; suitable pieces; ensemble work. 

Two half 'hour lessons and five hours practice per wee\ t both semestert 

Two credits each semester. 

53*34— Advanced Violin III and IV. Kreutzer Studies; S 
Double Stops, Part IV; Kreutzer doubled stops; Fiorillo; Rode, caprice. 
Rovelli; Dancla, Opus 100; more difficult concertos and sonatas, and 
pieces of corresponding grade. The successful candidate will be required 
to give a recital program. 

Two half-hour lessons and ten hours practice per week, both sen: 

Four credits each semew 

VOICE 

Students in voice are given an initial test to determine devclopma* 
and natural ability, i.e., quality of voice, musicianship, rhythm, ah 
sing on pitch, ability to read by sight, and similar skills. A ^^^J? 
minimum achievement as a result of such tests will place a student acc«fr 
ing to ability at a level of difficulty where greatest progress can be ma«- 
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tudoita will be Riven one private letm per week, at which rcocr- 

.11 a5 one class lesson of one hour, m which vocal 

is studied and practiced, Not more than su student* arc in a 

...5. Class voice eliminates fear of public performance and permit* the 

UuJi-nt to see and hear others at work on their own problems while 

lolvmK her own, 

mast be preceded or accompanied !>y a theoretical 
course. M >< musical terms, notation, signatures for key* and sim- 

musk tec: vary condition for receiving private lessons 

the time devoted to which will not be used for instruction in musical 
mi and expressions. Deficiency in this field of knowledge must be re- 
moved by thorough study of course 11, Fundamentals of Music, or course 
J5, Ear Training. 

Special attention will be given in each field to those preparing to 
teach and those who plan to do recital work. Opportunities for experi 
encc in clubs, recitals, glee club, and church arc open to those desiring 
such activities. 

Students well advanced and desiring to devote practically full time 
to the study of voice will have the opportunity to take work in addition 
to the work described in the following courses. Study of the important 
recitatives and arias from the well known German, French, and Italian 
operas and oratorios will be undertaken. 

1 112— Voice. Simple songs and exercises to develop breath control 
and tone production. 

21-22— Voice. Continuation of work of first year, with vocalises 
from Concone. 

31-32 — Voice. A study of correct physical and mental poise; prin- 
ciples of breathing and breath control; proper use of the organs of articu' 
lation; vowels and fundamental essentials of tone production. More ad- 
vocalises from Concone are undertaken and a study is made of 
Vaccai and simple songs. 

One half -hour private lesson, one hour class lesson and five hours 
practice per wcd{, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

41-42 — Voice. An advanced study in tcchnic, involving a study of 
vocal embellishments such as the appoggiatura, acciaccatura, mordent, 
turns, mils and development of the great scale. Great stress will be put 
upon the bel canto style of singing — smoothness, flexibility, and velocity 
tn singing. As advance in ability warrants, literature of the Old Italian 
Classics, Handel, Mozart, Wcckerlin, Brahms, Schubert, Schumann, De- 
bussy. Grieg, and composers of the modern period will be included in 
n* program. 

One half-hour private lesson, one hour class lesson and five hours 
practice per wee\ p both semesters. Two credits each semester. 
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SPEECH ARTS 

The aim of this department is fourfold: first, to develop an a 
of the art of fine speaking; second, to aid the student of liter Jf^" 
oral expression; third, to give the student who expects to major in L ? 
or dramatic work a foundation for university study; fourth to (oJ^ 
creative spirit through the medium of the theatre. ' *** 

Those expecting to enter special schools of speech, or to nu*» 
speech arts at any of the universities should arrange a conference wiSwS 
instructor before planning a course of study in order to insure the va 
choice of studies. "W 

Students of speech are urged to elect courses in dancing freeW 
drawing, design, music, and history of art. Exceptional opportunitiqS 
offered at Frances Shimcr to study these arts which are so closely rtlitol 
to speech and drama. ^^ 

Applied Fundamentals of Speech, given the first semester of tic 
Junior year, is designed to give those majoring in speech help with ini- 
vidual problems. Other students may enter with permission. Corrtone 
speech receives attention. Enrollment in the class is limited to six. S« 
Speech 33. In the senior year advanced students take private work. Set 
Speech 43-44. 

SUGGESTED COURSE IN SPEECH ARTS 
JUNIOR YEAR 

Second Semester 



First Semester 
Counes Ct. 

Speech 31 2 

Speech 33 1 

Graphic Arts 31 2 

Music Appreciation 33 1 

English Composition 31 3 

•Modern Language 3 

Electives 3 



Courses Ct 

Speech 32 : 

Speech 34 ; 

Music Appreciation 34 

English Composition 32 

•Modern Language 3 

Dancing, see page 38 

Electives ._« 

If 



First Semester 
Courses Credits 

Speech 41 3 

Speech 43 2 

Art H^tory 47 3 

English Literature 41 3 

•Modern Language 3 

Electives 2 



SENIOR YEAR 

Second Semester 
Courses Cute 

Speech 42 ] 

Speech 44 ; 

Art History 48 J 

English Literature 42 J 

•Modern Language ; 

Electives -_J 

1* 



16 

• Two years of a modern language, preferably French, arc required. If t-a 
amount has been taken in high school, other electives may be substituted. 
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DRAMA 

Frances Shimcr offers opportunity to all students for arti*ic srlf, 

expression through the drama. Special festivals are given at rWm*. 

Z Baiter. The Dramatic Club stages two productuiJ] [ l£ HaTK 

dUi . identa prtscnt one^Ct plays. Any student, includin/those 

registered III the lower divuion may apply for admission to the Phv 

. Laboratory, conducted in connection with the course in Plav 

(production. Not only m acting and stuje management, hut in design 

cntuine. music, and dancing the student receives practice in relating he^ 

af t to an artistic whole. All departments of the college co-operate in 

producing a play. To maintain a high standard of am- try in performance 

j, a coi aim- Among the plays given recently are: The Perfect 

Alibi, Alice-Sit'bythcFire, The Chantilly Nativity Play The Far Off 

ty Street, Lilies of the Field. 

The Green Curtain Dramatic Club is an active organization holding 
monthly meetings. This Club gives two three-act plays as well as a 
vaudeville, which gives opportunity for all students in school who are 
talented in music, dancing, <>r characterization to perform. It has a mem- 
hip of twenty-five chosen by try-outs during the first semester. All 
students arc eligible for the try-outs. The Club also sponsors informal 
college dances and special lectures. In the spring a trip is made to Chi- 
cago. Visits to the theatre include journeys back-stage. Recently the 
Dramatic Club has seen Nazimova in The Simpleton of the Unexpected 
hits and Katherine Cornell in Romeo and Juliet. 

The honorary dramatic fraternity of Delta Psi Omega elects its 
membership each spring from those of the Junior and Senior classes who 
haw done exceptional work in acting and production. 

Equipment 

Equipment includes a stage of professional size, dressing rooms, an 
excellent switchboard* portable spots, floods, strip lights, and permanent 
borders and foots in three colors, all on dimmers. There is a property 
room and a workshop where scenery is built and stored. The Dramatic 
Club owns its costumes. While the emphasis is on acting, the facilities 
are adequate for many types of production. 

SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ART 

11*12 — Speech. A beginning course in Dramatic Art for students 
of the lower division and Preparatory School. Voice and Pantomime. 
Oral Reading. Frequent opportunities to appear informally before an 

audience. 

Ttf o hours per wec\, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 
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31 — Fundamentals of Speech. This is a foundation for c 
speaking, interpretation, and acting. Breathing, the phonetic apprc*? 
enunciation, elements of tone production, the relation of cmoticto 
speech; posture; rhythm; oral exercises with student criticism 
ute speeches before the class; assigned reading; individual conferee 
This course may be counted toward a major in English. A pr 
for all other courses in Speech, except private instruction. This ccur* 
identical with English 37. 

Two hours per wec\, first semester. Two cr f 

32 — Literary Interpretation. A study of moods, emotion, ^ 
ideas as expressed by the poet, novelist or dramatist. How to interpret 
a creative manner the beauty in literature. The use of the voice u» 
instrument of interpretation. Lyric verse. Browning's Dramatic Mc*& 
logucs, Modern American poetry, and the short story offer material fa 
study. Prerequisite, course 31, Fundamentals of Speech. Identical^ 
English 38. 

Two hours per wee\, second semester. Two od* 

33 — Applied Fundamentals of Speech. Individual instructs 
in classes limited to six. For students who are majoring in Speech, > 
those needing speech correction. The course is designed to help the W 
ginning student with problems of diction, bodily co-ordination, and into- 
prctation. Preferably taken in conjunction with course 31, Fundament^ 
of Speech. Open to juniors and seniors. 

Two hours per wcc\, first semester. One c 

34 — Extemporaneous Speaking. The organizing of public optnkt 
through speech. Study of the impulses governing human behavior. Or 
ganization of speech material. Assigned reading. Constant drill in speak 
ing from the platform. Prerequisite, course 31, Fundamentals of S; 

Two hours per xvee\ t second semester. Two creiii 

41-42 — Play Production. A beginning course open only toacnicn 
In the first semester lectures on the history of the theatre from the Grak 
to the present day. Laboratory exercises in acting. Assigned reading 
required notebooks, and term papers. In the second semester the lectura 
cover a survey of the practical problems of directing, stage design, see* 
construction, lighting, costume, and make-up. Each student is required t: 
make a production book applying the principles of production to thee* 
act play. Laboratory exercises in directing. Each student directs a 
play. Throughout the year members of the class arc assigned to rcspco 
ible positions for public productions thus receiving practical mini 
stage management, lighting, and costume. Prerequisite, course 31, re 
damcntals of Speech. 

Two lectures and one two-hour laboratory period per week. &* 

Three credits each semctr 



semesters. 
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43.44 iNMvim a., in ir Advanced Studbnw i> r , 

wtc scn.ors who expect to , h q^ • * "" 

by -T ,n .Advanced Interpret ttion, cWweriSSon nrena 

rectal material. Not more than a tot.! of f our cre£w[int 
work in tins course. WU1 "* 

Tuu l-flf-hour Ittsom and a minimum 0/ ft* | I0urj peT u , e(k |b _ 
„, ,»««> and practice, mcher imoter. T W0 credit* each kLJIZ. 

Pi^y Pkoduction Lab. lV : A group limited to twelve student* 

cmC ct with the Plaj Pn fa •• n Cla* for exercise, in Acting SIX 

Kootcr, and in Directing ihc second semester This pmtm n V 

^hc Chr,-:,., and Easter Plays, as we.l £ t^JX^™ 

arts. Any student may apply to the director for membership in this claw. 

One evening meeting per w ee\. -jq ,. 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

ENGLISH 

Effort is made throughout the courses in English composition 
literature to realize a twcfold aim: to enable the student to organic* 
express her thought* with accuracy and effectiveness, and to cultivate 
appreciative understanding of our rich literary heritage, and its rclatki 
to the problems of modern life. Organisation of courses is planned? 
meet the requirements of the universities for foundation courses in cca! 
position and literature. 

11*12— American Literature. A study of American wnti 
the settlement of the colonies to the present time. The v 
from an outline, and serves as an introduction to the more competent** 
of the Library. There is much reading outside of class. In additi 
literature, there is continued work in grammar and composit: 
emphasis on punctuation, spelling, sentence structure, and precis wri 

Five hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each seme \ 

21*22 — Survey of English Literature. A survey of English Lit- 
erature from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day. Frequent brief 
themes on topics related to the readings. Oral and written reports. A re- 
view of the principles of grammar and sentence structure is conducted, 
with special attention to the weaknesses of the individual student 

Four hours per wee){ t both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

31-52— Composition. The purpose of the course is to develop a 
the student the power and habit of effective writing. In the first serocse 
the study and practice of the simpler forms of exposition lead gradually 
to analysis of longer expository essays, with opportunity to construe 
inal compositions and to organize an investigative theme. In the --- 
semester attention is given to simple problems of description and jura- 
tion. Throughout the course the student is introduced to literary modd* 
drawn from contemporary as well as classic literature, which illustrate tie 
principles under discussion and tend to increase literary appreciation. 5a 
book reports. Frequent individual conferences. Required of all junixi 

Three hours per wee\. both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

41*42— Survey of Literature. A survey course in literature or- 
ganized according to type*. While emphasis is placed upon English na- 
ture, opportunity is also given for the comparative study of world i masts- 
pieces, especially in the field of the epic and drama, where need u i* 
for wider cultural perspective. Elective, open to juniors and seniors. 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each sem&* 
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43 _ The English Romantic Movement. The beginnings of 

English romanticism in the ( >th century wflj be traced briefly fol- 

,j by an intensive study of the poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridi* 

Shelley and Keats. Elective, open to seniors. 6 ' 

Three hours per week, first semester. j hfee ^^ 

44— The Victorian Era. This course will include a study of the 
jocial and ethical ideals of the period from 1832 to the end of the cen- 
tury, as they are reflected fa the poetry of Browning, Tennyson, Arnold 
and the Prc-Raphaelites. Elective, open to seniors. 

Three hours per wee\. second semester. Three credits 

45— Advanced Comtosition. A course in creative prose writing 
for seniors who have shown special aptitude for original work. Methods 
of descriptive and narrative writing are studied through analysis of 
classic and contemporary prose models. Frequent individual conference*. 

Two hours per wee\ t first semester. Two credits. 

46— Advanced Comtosition. A continuation of course 45, with 
emphasis on the study and writing of the short story. Individual" prob- 
lems in contemporary literature arc assigned for special study. Oppor* 
tunity is given the student to cultivate her own tastes and interests ir 
native writing. Open only to those who have taken course 45. 

Ta*o hours per wce\. second semester. Two credits. 
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LATIN 

The teaching of Latin in the Junior College aims at an incr- 
ability to read the language understanding^ and with some case R*^ 
concentrated grammar review allows ample time for collateral rcacT*^ 
literature and history- An attempt is made to develop literary ao"^ 
tion in a foreign language. PPrcca- 

1112— Cicero. Reading from the Orations of Catiline, P 
Archias, excerpts from Vcrrcs. selected Letters. A study is made of' 



publican Rome, its social and political institutions, and Cicero 
Cicero as a model. 



product of this complex society. Writing of more difficult Latin 



Four hours per wct\, both semesters. Four credits each semester 

21-22— Vergil. Reading of Afraid bVl. Definite emphasis u 
placed upon the sympathetic reading of the great epic as well as upon* 
appreciation of the elements which constitute its greatness. Study of ife 
Augustan Age at Rome. Mythology. Collateral reading in Homer and 
Dante. 

Four hours per wec){. both semesters. Four credits each sonata 

31-32— Cicero. Livy. Terence. In the De Senectute Cicero ap- 
peals to the student in an entirely new and delightful field, informal phil- 
osophy. Livy furnishes an introduction to the poetical Augustan prose, 
and gives the student a naive and dramatic account of Rome's early his- 
tory. Terence's comedy shows the lighter side of Roman literature and is 
a splendid example of polished colloquial style. This course will be offered 
providing there arc sufficient registrations. 

Three hours per wccl{ $ both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

41-42— Horace. TACITUS, Horace's Odes are the best known and 
most loved, if not the greatest, poetry Rome produced. Tacitus' Aj 
returns the student to the regular Latin prose style. 

Three hours per wce\> both semesters. Three credits each semester. 



MODERN LANGUAGES 

The general aim of the courses in modern language is, through inten- 
sive study of the fundamentals of grammar and of correct pronunciation, 
to develop the ability to write and speak the simple idiomatic language, 
to understand it when heard, and to read graded material both intensively 
and for content. An endeavor is made in all classes to develop in the stu- 
dent an interest in, and a better understanding of, the real spirit, life, ind 
ideals of the nation through its language. Courses 11*12, 21-22 in both 
French and Latin satisfy minimum university entrance requirements in 
languages. 
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FRENCH 

IM2— Beginning French. Constant practice in oral work through 

, phonograph records. Aural training. Fundamentals of 
•rammar. l : Ttadixi . ted as to train the student to grasp the 

!y from Che language itself. Careful pre « of new 

material. 

Pour hours per ueel{, both semesters. Pour credits each semester. 

21-22 Intermediate French. Grammar, review, dictation, oral 

work, themes. Reading of novel, history, play. Outside reading/ Pre 
requisite, French 11-12, or equivalent. 

four hours per uee\ t both semcitcrs. Four credits each semcttcr. 

21 '1A OUTLINE or French Literature. Outside reading for 
content Oral reports. Grammar review with verb exercises. Prerequisite, 
tch 11-12 and 21-22, or equivalent. 

Four hours per u/ee\. both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

31-32— Elementary French. A rapid course for advanced slu- 
ts who have not previously studied French. Phonetics, dictation, oral 
work. Fundamentals of grammar. Simple compositions, and readings on 
French heroes, history, and people. Open only to students in the upper 

division. 

Four hours per wec\, both semesters. Pour credits each semester. 

33-34 — Advanced French. Grammar review, short stories, con- 
versation, outside reading, history, themes. Prerequisite, French 31-32, 
or the equivalent. 

Three hours per wee\ t both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

41-42 — French Literature Survey. Illustrative readings. Gram- 
mar review, verb drills and exercises. Outside reading and reports. Pre- 
requisite, French 31-34, or the equivalent. 

Three hours per wee\ t both semesters. Three credits each semester. 
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GERMAN 

31*32 — Elementary German. A rapid course for advanced a 
dents who have not previously studied German. Study of the fou^S 
tions of grammar, drill in pronunciation, practice in writing and spealmJ 
and reading of simple prose and poetry. About fifty pages of ajpjj 
mentary reading are required in the second semester. Systematic work 
in translation for comprehension is emphasised. 

Four hours per wce\. both semesters. Four credits each senate 

33-34 — Advanced German. A thorough review of grammar, pac . 
tice in composition based on material previously studied in texts. Aun] 
comprehension and aural practice; vocabulary and the more commc Q 
idioms. Reading of modern stories and plays. Extensive reading obj 
about 500 pages. Prerequisite, German 31-32, or equivalent. 

Three hours per wcc\. both semesters. Three credits each semata 



LIBRARY SCIENCE 

Junior college students in the Upper Division who are interested in 
Librarianship as a profession are advised to select courses which will pro 
vide them with the necessary breadth of background. Most professional 
schools now require three or four years in approved liberal arts colleges 
for entrance. In the general college work which precedes the spccialud 
library course, the student is urged to plan her course so as to acquire i 
good background in literature, American, English, and foreign; a work- 
ing knowledge of both French and German; an introduction to the socul 
sciences, economics, sociology, and history; a sufficient acquaintance 
the sciences to enable her to read intelligently in those subjects. In speoai 

libraries and departmentalized public libraries there is also opportunity 

for those who have specialized in music, art, and education. Ability tc 

use the typewriter is a great asset. 

A limited number of students who are particularly interested, maj 

secure library experience by assisting an hour a day during their senior 

year. 

The specific courses suggested below meet these general require; 

ments. Variations in this program, designed to meet the interests cc 

individual students, can readily be made. 
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Suggested Course in Lzbrarianship 

JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semite* Second Stutsrr* 

CourKi Credit* Courses Credits 

EnjM^ ;••• ) Endiih J2 3 

Fr<nch 51 or 3 J 3 or 4 French 12 or 34 j or 4 

' I or 33 3 History 32 or 34 j 

Kfomistrv 31 -< Chcmiitry 32 4 

Electr. c 2 Library Science 32 '. j 

Ubfjry Science 3 1 

• Biology Of Mathematics may replace Chemistry. 

SENIOR YEAR 

First Semester Second Semester 

Courtes Credits Counts Credits 

English 41 3 English 42 y 

French 33 or 41 3 French 34 or 42 j 

Psychology 41 3 Sociology 42 3 

E, nomics 41 3 Elcctivcs 

c 3 

Suggested Elective*: A course in Lettering is of value in the preparation of 
library posters; Art history or muiic appreciation would provide a better under- 
lUnding of the art*; or the second modern language, German, might be started 
at thii tune. 

31— LIBRARY SCIENCE I. An introductory course for all Junior 
College students. Aim: to make students self-reliant and capable users 
of the resources of the library, for both leisure and required reading. 
The work consists of lectures on the arrangement of books and the func* 

of the library, together with practical problems on the use of the 
card catalog, encyclopedias and general reference books (including per- 
iodical indexes), with some practice in bibliography. 

Two hours per wee\ until proficient. T^p credit. 

32 — Library Science II. A library course intended primarily for 
those who wish to make Hbrarianship a profession. Special work in li- 
brary tods and methods. 

One hour lecture, class problems, and two hours practice wor)( per 
t^ee\. Two credits. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

ASTRONOMY 
43— Descriptive Astronomy. A descriptive and cultural cour* 
dealing with the principles of the science of astronomy. Non-matS!? 
ical approach. Includes the motion of the earth relative to the surLtL 
characteristics of the sun, stars, and nebulae, and the structure of tl 
universe. Open to all seniors and to juniors upon approval by rk. 
instructor- 



Three hours per wee\, first semester. 



CHEMISTRY 



Three crfd;;; 



31-32 — General Chemistry. Principles and non-metallic element 
Metals and qualitative analysis. An introduction to chemistry. A su£ 
of fundamental principles, of characteristic chemical elements, of cdqt 
pounds important technically or of interest in daily life. The course aici 
to develop an understanding of the laws of physical science, and of the 
chemical phenomena in nature and in modern environment, and tobriM 
about an appreciation of the contributions of science to the age in wbicJ 
we live, and to acquaint the student with "the scientific attitude." General 
Chemistry is prerequisite to specialisation in home economics, mil 
medicine or any of the sciences. It is also of practical and cultural value 
to students interested in acquiring a general education. High schocj 
physics and two years of high school mathematics are desirable prerequi- 
sites. Open to juniors and seniors. Continuous throughout the year. 
Two class meetings and three two'hour laboratory meeting* fc 
u/ee^, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

41 — Organic Chemistry. An introductory course which aims to 
acquaint the student with the fundamental principles of organic cha 
and with its application. Prerequisite, Chemistry 31 '32. Open to sen: a 

Two class meetings and three two'hour laboratory periods per u«i 
first semester. Four aeiixi 

PHYSICS 
21-22— Elementary Physics. A course aiming to offer to the » 
dent explanations of common phenomena in daily life, and an under- 
standing of the laws which control these, and to acquaint the suwo* 
with scientific method. Although the mathematical side of the su bj<# 
is not neglected, emphasis is laid upon the applications of the P™°Pj 
of physics in modern environment. Prerequisite, two years of high scbod 
mathematics. Elective for freshmen and sophomores. 

Three class meetings and two two-hour laboratory periods per uW 
both semesters. *>ur crcdu 
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MATHEMATICS 



The courses in mathematics aim to prepare the student for advanced 
jtudv in mathematics, for the teaching of mathematics in secondary 
peboob. for nwrc efficient work in the various fields of I u .),„•,,, ; llMna: 
natistica, i irt . uid Mginewmg, and to develop a l (J f think* 

and solving problems that will be useful in daily life. 

1 M2— Punk Geometry. A study of straight-line figures, paral- 
, perpcndicultn, circles, similar polygons, areas of polygons and cir- 
;ular polygons. 

rr hours per u>cc\, both semesters. Pour credits each semester. 
-ADVANCED AtGEBRA. A of first-year algebra, factoring, 

tdratic equation*, simultaneous equations, exponents, radicals, progre* 
Mt binominal theorem, determinants, the trigonometry of a right triangle. 
Four hours per wcc\, first semester. p our credits. 

14— Modern Business PROCEDURES. The purpose of this course is 
to develop in the student the ability to understand and appreciate the use 
and value of mathematics in the business world and in daily life. Special 
topics considered arc percentage and its applications; trade and commer- 
cial discounts; the work of the modern bank, including the clearing house; 
the practice of thrift; methods of investing money; the stock exchange, 
life insurance and annuities; taxes and revenues; and business relations 
with foreign countries. Open to freshmen and sophomores. 

Four hours per wec\, second semester. Four credits. 

22— Solid Geometry. Lines, planes, and angles in space, a study 
of polyhedrons, cylinders, cones, and spheres with computation of their 
surfaces and volumes. 

Four hours per wcc\, second semester. Four credits. 

Jl — College Algebra. A study of variables, functions, theory of 
equations, binominal theorem, progressions, logarithms, permutations, 
compilations, partial fractions, determinants, and series. 

Three hours per wee\, first semester. Three credits. 

J2 — Trigonometry. Trigonometric functions of angles, reduction 
formulas, fundamental identities, radian measure, inverse functions, equa* 
tions, and the solution of triangles. 

Three hours per wee\ t second semester. Three credits. 

41— Analytic Geometry. Geometry of a straight line, circle, par* 
abola, ellipse and hyperbola. Transformation of coordinates, tangents, 
and polars of conies, polar coordinates, problems on loci and curve 
tracing. Offered only if sufficient number of students register. 

Three hours per wee\, first semester. Three credits. 

J, -~- Differential Calculus. A study of the theory of limits, 
derivation of formulas for differentiation with application, maxima and 
minima values of functions, differentials, curvature, partial differentiation, 
*erics, and expansion functions. Offered only if sufficient number of 
students register. 

Three hours per wee\ t second semester. Three credits. 
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SECRETARIAL STUDIES 



Sc. t " «*n asset to toy student It may \. 

useful . i claim! position <>r it nuy develop i 

:i itself, depending on the fundamental mterc*s an tio <j £ 

posses* ^r. 

Lower division students receive credit for shorthand and t^ 
r students who aim at sccrcurul proficiency counts Stenograph | 
am J 1 ihould K at th c. 

Uj ta may register (or the OOuncs in type* «^ 

shorthand, but they will noC college credit for the 

these condition* the course it con la rtandaxd one and not an ce* 

and the same requirement* as to preparation, examinations, and p* 
will be rigidly maintained. 

Upper division student* who have had some trainm 
uke the advanced course. Typing and Stenograph, 
offers opportunity to begin stenography and to develop ** ihby 

in the use of the typewriter m Ob 

The foil courses arc suggested, affording the cuku 

gx und necessary for a pi «crtfaw togeiK 

i jficc practice- Opportunity is offcrt 1 number of 

to get experience in office work of various kinds. 

SecGEsra> Course ro* Upper Division 

JUNIOR YEAR 



». 



Ourtti 



Sioond Scursm 



32 



PtMT Sem«sti* 
Cow* <•«*«• 



[OR YEAR 



C MM 



Fiest Srwrsn* 

S23BJ£ , ff 1 * J BSto«4j... 

BBSS 1 ?.* 1 .. ::::::::: 5 «£^ 



Second Stur« 



O* 



AA >** 



•^^■ariJrt SSsfiXFVSV* ' 



Socncc may be other Biolofy oc 
An or Frcoch. 
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f STENOGRAPHY AND TYPEWRITING 

II ORAfHY. Thk court* cmtno. the 
H^^cnul pruKi r k» of thfl Uregg ay*™ of il J ^ .-J", 

... nrvifi hrief formi and ovufnirtvw -*- 



** •/•«». ui •nunrunu, with ipecul 
pM* upon h attraction. P hr**e writing, accuracy 

hurthand penmanahip drill* *re given <UaJ 
Jp * "^^ Ukcn concurrently with Tyd£ 

• ^tWy fraded type in 
Ucnu u asmned .u a (Lily future of the work. 
Uucnil practi. tc*a upon the baidi of the assignment to- 

Epd *clas» 

F^r hours per u«k.. both ifvirueri f, (fcj ^h u*cxt<f 



tod I 



i ! . rtWWTWa A ajurte deagned to tn«ract 

^ atudent in t typewriting md the aW 

aod arrangement "j trai^ Includes a atudy pam ,^ 

^hinc. mastery of the keyboard by touch; te*a And dnlU for apeed 
and accuracy. The nun-rial* uacd arc literary articles, bunncst letters, 
^egraau. rouah draft*, articki of agreement, certificates of incorpora- 
tion, wills, And other legal forma. 

Four clou meetings and four one-hour € period* per ueeJr, 

botri lemesten fc ^j, *e«euer. 

Am < Strnocrapmy and Tmwui rhe object 

i course u to increase apeed in uitng dictatxjn a;uJ t.^nscribng 
port hand rxxc* on the typewriter. A portion of the tune u given to a 
study of Kcrcuru) duties and office pra Assigned work oonrntU of 

ce in phrasing in Holography. tranaenptson of dictation, prepara- 
tion of aaagncd letters, and other related features. Teat* upon tv 
portttXM of the assigned work are frequently given and material prepared 
i clasa u atnctly graded. 

ur noun per urea; Pout credos c^ch $ene; 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES 

The aim of the social science* U the student perspeciiw w 

to prevent her submergence by the details of the knowledge of the m 
in v lie lives The background fur to intelligent undenuiwfc,, 

<» they are is to he found in the history of the past. Other ca 
are con ' primarily with the impact of force* generally kno*. 

the trial revolt: n economic, social and political i tuti*^ 

tually it is hoped that the student will have an appi 
major social problems of the present day and not only will 

the rich heritage of the race but will also be enabled to axttnW 
to its enrichment . 

GEOGRAPHY 

:: Human Geography. A surv« the distribution and d 
terutics of the element* of the natural environment (climate, land fam\ 
soils, surface and ground water, natural vegetation and mineral deposa) 
!. particular reference to the relation of the natural environncath 
the hutory and economic life of man. 

Four hour* per uteek.. lecond strntster. 

HISTORY 

11 -12— MODERN EuROPr <tory. An elementary count far 

lower division « The first half is a study i «ern Eunp 

from the reign of Louis XIV to 1789. International relations as infuooi 
by dynastic nvalnea and revotutioiufy movement* of the period at 
itudied. The second part covers from 1789 to the present. Pbhucal ad 
economic influences are traced in consxlerable detail as arc aba 61 
tional relations which culminated in the World War Not jrw 
fa \<>y<y 

Four hours per twdt both jemeitm four credit* atch sr-at* 

21 22— History or the UsrrEO Stat: s Survey of the eaktri 
period, with empharit upon Amencan ideals and in ns. Thtaw 

government and its founders; westward op«««:«»JJ«.» nd £*" 
problem*; the United States as a world power; the World War. Op«» 

freshmen and sophomores. 

Four hours p<r is***, both umttte- Four crtditt etuh «***> 

25-CrviCS. The forms and functions of government are **« 
Eth emphasis on such modem problem, as international poboes. tn» 
taxauon. immigration. This course aims to prepare the student for *» 
ligent voting. Open to freshmen Required of all sophomores. 

Four hour* per week., firit semetter. four en* 
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MOMftN EufcorrAN MnnmT A study q| ft, history of 
fofopc from the a«teenih the present 

p^cittam; ow. HngLnd. the French KevcJuUun rex** 

xi an « fi« half of thr nineteen! 

dc^l-i r.;.t and eapansson, tniprruluni and democra . n Jtfltffel r< . 
l*x». ■o* POWM* thru ccnlkcling interests a home and 

ErosJ. the war, thr world scttlemervt, and the disarmament con 

jjynjcc. Collateral reading and »pcvul reports, map svurfc fcthrr half 

* course may be elected 

Thw rWi per M**t k>* fc ■— gl im Three crcJ.r 

rtmt. A study of Engissh history tnm the 
Ifeaan occupation through the W./rld War ft :■■ x j reiigwus, 

gfid economic dement* in the growth of the English people. England's 
^lonul development ami imperial problems, her advance aa a world 
p*rr . Alliance* and « be World War ^nd postwar pettiest 

el readings, UKlmdual research stud**, nup work Either half of 
<maybeclet f 

Three hours per wtik.. both semester i Three credits ea<h semester. 

J5— Hmtmr or Reugjon A survey of the beginning of religion, 
the historical development and significance of the great religion* of mod- 
ern time* and an attempt at a critical analysis of the axial contnbutsons 
of each. 

Two hours per uee*;. first semeiit Tu*> credit* 

J*-HmwT or New Testament Time* A historical study of 
the life of Jesus with the aun of giving a thorough acquaintance with 
source* of information, geographical and chronological data, the world m 
which Jcau* lived* his t each a n ga> work, and conception of missson. aa fur- 
mihrd by the synoptic gospels. A brief survey of the development of the 
early church receive* attention. 

Two hours per uee\ m second semester ThW erf 

47-48- -Iktvodoctom to ART H»T0*r. This coune aim* pnmar- 
• give a survey of the history of art from the earliest times to the 
present day aa a foundation for subsequent period courses. It traces the 
development of style, emphasizing in the first semester sculpture and arch' 
torture and tn the second semester painting. It deals also with general 
art principles and seek* to show the value of such knowledge in the de 
ment of taste and observation and in the evaluation of the art of 
Ac present day. Lectures are suppleme n t ed by collateral readings, term 

epera, and the study of numerous reproductions. Either semester may 
alone, but the entire course it recommended A year of history 
in the upper dsvuton a recommended. 

Three hours per wee*;, both semesters. Three credits each semester 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

41 — General Psychology. A general survey of the facts of rot* 
tal life with special attention to the problem of learning. A aeries oh!!! 
simple experiments serve to introduce the student to the scientific a$n ea 
of the subject. 

Three hours per wee\, first semester. ThTec i 

ECONOMICS 
41 — General Economics. A course designed to orient theaxrio- 
in some of the fundamental economic principles and in the problem* rj 
modern economic society. Topics particularly stressed are the 
ment of the present economic order and such characteristics of& 
present economic order as private property, reliance 00 fro 

rprise and the profit motive, interdependence and specialization 
prices, fin.irwi.il control, and world markets. 

Three hours per wec\, second semester. Three creiu 

SOCIOLOGY 
42 — Introductory Sociology. This course is a study of the pro- 
ent social order in contrast to the social order which it is in procearf 
displacing, i.e. the pre-industrial social order. It includes such topics* 
population, the technological base, man and his environment, man's soca] 
heritage, social groups and institutions in modern society, racial and oi- 
tural diversity, human nature, and the various problems arising fra 

social change. TL , 

Three hours per week. /» r « semester. I hrcc credfi 

EDUCATION 
Students who complete the courses in education and fulfill othc 
requirements will be recommended for the Illinois Limited Elcmtnur 
School Certificate, which permits teaching in any of the first t 
Recommendation for the appropriate certificate in other states wDk 

m ^ To S obuin the certificate which is valid for four years of teaching 
supervision, it is necessary to complete sixty semester hours of work, 
the upper division, as follows: 

Courses *<* 

English % 

Mathematics or Natural Science ° 

History or Social Science ° 

Introduction to Education 42 * 

Psychology 41 - 

Practice Teaching 43. 44 . . . ..... - ■ ••"•.•••• 

Elective* which may include Free-hand Drawing. 
Speech. Ear-training. Extemporaneous SpcakinR. and 
Introduction to the Arts 

- . 60 

Total 
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^Introduction to Education*. A brief summary of the history 
^ education in America followed by a study of the mam phase* of iu 
g^Iopmcnt in addition, attention is given to problems of instru 
gnd school organization. 

Three hours per week, second semester. Three credits. 

43— Practice in Teaching. An introduction to the practical prob- 
lens of classroom teaching. Organization, routine, schoolroom hygiene 
discipline, lesson types, the assignment, methods of teaching, and sin 

will te studied. Frequent observations in schoolroom conditions 
and procedures are made by mean* of dcuiled observation outlines. This 
course is prerequisite to course 42, Practice Teaching. 

Two hours pet tveek. first semester. j w0 crediu. 

44 — Practice in TEACHING, A systematically arranged procedure 
in the acquisition of* experience in teaching. By agreement with the 
Mount Carroll and Savanna Public Schools, prospective teachers enter 
classrooms where instruction is being carried on by experienced teachers. 
Observation of various types of teaching procedures will be followed by 
supervised participation in phases of the classroom program of instruction 
and this in turn followed by assumption of complete responsibility for 
the recitation. Quizzes and discussions follow each phase of acquired 
experience. 

Three hours per weel(, second semester. Three credits. 
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THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 



PURPOSE 



This division of 



the School consists of the ninth and icn t k t-, 
school grades. The aim is to provide the highest type of instruct**?^ 
these pre-junior college years so as to make adequate preparation l£*t 
broader range of studies that are there available. All instructor? J^ 
junior college grade, no distinction being made in the provision of ir^Z 
tion for students of either group. ^* 

In recognition of the characteristic needs of this group special 
vision is made in residence hall, class, and social organization to aeo» 
the optimal development of each individual. Ac the same time free ai 
ciation with older students whose qualities of leadership are more o 
pletely developed is provided. 

ADMISSION 
Students who have completed the eighth grade of the elcmentan 
school or two years of the junior high school may be admitted withog 
examination. Evidence of the amount and quality of work done ascc 
tilled by the principal of the school last attended is a condition of en- 
trance. On account of the rule requiring small classes students who vc 
irregular in their preparation may be admitted providing their irregularis 
has been caused by conditions which are remediable. 

MARKING SYSTEM 

The system of grading students is identical with that used in tie 
junior college. Sec page 27. 

GENERAL RULES 
Rules and regulations of a general nature which are described a 
the junior college section of the catalogue apply also to Preparatory 
School students. In addition certain regulations apply only to Prtparv 
tory School students. 

EXPENSES 
A registration fee of ten dollars is required when the application! 
submitted. The name of the applicant is then entered officially in a 
roster of new students. This amount is later credited to the scmesw 2* 
If for any reason withdrawal becomes necessary, the registration feewfl 
be refunded providing notification reaches the School before Augutf 
and January 1 of the first and second semesters, respectively. 



Tuition and living, including board, room, and laundry. 



for the year 



$675.00 



Tuition for day student* * w 
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TERMS OP PAYMENT 

AU fee* arc payable strictly in advance. The receipt of the caahirr 
on each class registration card is necessary before students arc admitted 
«* All account ol what* arc must be settled in full before 

lhc ., ..mm.UK.ns at the close of each semester. January 28 1037 
^j ; 1 937. for tin- fall and spring semesters, respectively Stu*' 

Ants who enter for the fust tune at the beginning of the second semester 
wl ll pay at the rate of three hundred and seventy-five dollars. 

The annual fee of $675 includes all expenses ordinarily regarded as 
extra. For a description of what is included see page 30. 

HOUSE STUDENTS 

Due on or before September 16, 1936, 
For the first semester $400.00 

The ten dollars registration fee will be credited on this payment. 

Due January 1, 1937, and payable not later than February 2, 

For the second semester $275.00 

DAY STUDENTS 

Due on or before September 16. 1936, 

For the first semester 180.00 

Due January 1, 1937, and payable not later than February 2, 

For the second semester $80.00 

Rooms in the living halls arc commonly designed to accommodate two 
students. Single rooms, when available, may be assigned upon request, 
A charge of thirty dollars per semester is made for single occupancy. 
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COURSE OF STUDY 

Definition of Terms 
The unit of measurement is the high school unit. A unit 
the amount of credit given when a class in a given subject meet* fi* 91 
per week for a year of thirty-ax weeks, each class meeting extend 
a period of fitty minutes. A student normally studies four a, 
earns tour units per year. "Kctiajj 

^umbering of Courses 
Courses are numbered from 1 to 10. An odd number signifct,' 
the course is taught in the first semester; an even number siVnificsTkT 2 
is taught in the second semester. ^* 

ENGLISH 
The objective of the Preparatory School English course is to a 
a love of good literature and to encourage the habit of reading with c 
crimination. Emphasis is placed also upon a correct foundation in m*. 
ture, punctuation, sentence form, and paragraphing. Standardised t^ 
in literature, composition, and grammar, are given from time to fat 

1-2— First-Year English. A large number of selections are $tu4c 
in class, and much reading outside of class is encouraged. The reading^ 
one biography and one book of travel is required each semester. Drl 
work is given in grammar, punctuation, spelling, and sentence stnxtvt 
Themes are written at least once a week. Required of all first-fa 
students. 



Daily, both semesters. 



One-half unit each semene 



3*4 — Second-Year English. A continuation of the i 
work, including study of selections in class, much reading outside of dix 
and more advanced work in grammar, punctuation, and sentence aru 
ture. Themes are written at least once a week. The study of mythokp 
is made as a preparation for subsequent work in literature. Rcqui: 
all second-year students. 

Daily, both semesters. One-half uy\it each sevu 

LATIN 

The preparatory school course is planned to develop in the stu&S 
the mastery of forms and a concise method of attack which makes for te 
accurate translation and intelligent understanding of the classics. 

The first two years are taken by many students who do not cotintr 
in the subject. For this reason Latin I and II are arranged so as to fore 
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a wdl-rowidcd unit in themselves. The aims arc: fir*, to give the student 
a grasp of the principle* of grammar and language structure winch wS 
k . prac tical in all subsequent language study; second, to increase the 
rtudent's ability to understand and appro r own language This Z 

accomplished through the constant use of mmmatiol parallels "and em- 
..us on derivation and the important place of the classics in Enclish 
I.u-r.iture; third, to help the Student gain a familiarity with the men 
and iJeal* of one of the world s great civilizations. Courses 1-2 3-4 sat- 
isfy minimum unii iCC requirements in foreign languages. 

P2-ELtMtNTARY Lvhn. Thorough training on forms Mastery 
of simple rules of syntax. Reading of large amount of simple graded 
materials »uch as myths, plays, and stories of Roman life to give practice 
pplying grammatical principles. Writing of easy Latin. 
Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

4— Caesar. Brief review of elementary forms of syntax. Thor- 
ough drill on subjunctives. Intensive reading of more difficult Latin prep- 
aratory to Caesar. Selection from Caesar's Gallic Wars. Writing of 
Latin based on text. Collateral reading and reports. 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

FRENCH 

1-2— Beginning French. Constant practice in oral work through 
dictation, reading, phonograph records. Aural training. Fundamentals 
of grammar. Craded reading, so treated as to attempt to train the student 
to grasp the idea directly from the language itself. Careful presentation 
of new material. 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

MATHEMATICS 

1-2— FjrsT' Year Alcebra. This course includes positive and nega- 
tive numbers, graphs, fundamental operations, linear equations, products, 
factoring, fractions, fractional equations, simultaneous equations, quad- 
ratic equations, verbal problems, ratio and proportion. 

Daily, both semesters. Onchalf unit each semester 

3-4 — Plane Geometry. A study of straight line figures, parallels, 
perpendiculars, circles, similar polygons, areas of polygons and circles, 
regular polygons. 

Daily, both semesters. Onchalf unit each semester. 

HISTORY 

1 — Ancient History. A brief consideration of ore-historic life and 
a study of Greek and Roman life, with two aims: first, that of under- 
standing what history is; and second, to obtain a knowledge of the con- 
tributions of ancient peoples to the peoples of western civilization. 

Daily, first semester. OneAxalf unit. 
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2—Mhdieval Civilization. A survey of medieval life to thep^ 
of Louis XIV, with studies of such Ci institutu 

wiU throw tight on the dew Sera m.-utun. 

Daily, second semester. One-half u 

3'4 — Modern European History. An elementary cow*. t\ 

first half is a study of W< Stern Europe from the reign of [y^ 

17S9. International relations as intluenced by dynastic rival i 
lutionary mov. o( the L The KCOnd part C from 17S9 to 

the present. Political and economic influences are traced in consider^ 
detail as are alao tlu- international relations which culmiu 
World War. D in 1936-37. 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each jcmca«t 

SCIENCE 
1-2— Physiology and Hygiene. The aim of the count is to gj*| 

. T%l I knov/l Structure and hygiene of the body. It 

a study of the digestive, circulatory, respiratory, and ncrvou? 
Four recitation periods and one laboratory period per week. Contim» 
throughout the year. 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each smair 

HOME ECONOMICS 

L— COOKING. Study of the classes of foods and their rtlatioato 
health; preparation of food; meal planning and serving; cxpcnmaffll 
problems illustrating the underlying pi- » of cookery. Offered r:> 

if sufficient number regis* 

Two class periods and three two-hour laboratory periods Ur\ 
first semester. °™' h * l f "~ 

2_Sewing. Study and application of the fundament, 
garment construction; machine; elementary study of to* 

tii H I fabrics with relation to wearing quality. Offered only it se 

dent number re 

Two class periods and three two-hour laboratory periods per; 

$e< OTld semester. 

PIANO 
,. ; , ft <.so I. Foundation work; Gurlir 

Bk | & pus 166; Loeschorn, Opus 65. &*-<• 

Kr nal elementary pieces, 

half-hour leSStms and five hours puutxce per *'«t 

Otie-quartcr unit each sc 
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I 4 Elementary Piano IL La , Opus 17- Lor*-w* ru 

,,,..,<■ '-vhme mi*n 

aJf hour lesson* and /ii/e hours practice />cr week. 

One-quflitcr unfi each wmciter, 

VOICE 

i: El AKYVoir, I A study of the fundamentals of breath 

tone development Majorand minor scales, arnccw* 
iation Studies arc selected from Concone, Sichcr and 
other*. 

One class meting per week- One-quarter unit each semester. 

j-4— Elembntari Voicb II. Further attention Is riven to tone 
tandbi \ \ i. Panofka, Marchesi. 

c songs are chosen from classical and modern composers. 
One class meeting per week- One-quarter unit each semester. 



ART 

1-2— Graphic Arts. In the beginning course the purpose is to de- 
velop close obscrv.-.i d case in h tterials through a study of 
intere,Uin^ arrangements of still-hfc objects and pose sketc; 
harcoal, pencil, colored crayons, pen and ink. 'i 
practice in lettering tv p skill in drawing single stroke and more 
■ ts rrinciplcs of perspectn plied to drawings. 

rect use of drafting U Rules for 

with app as to v. drawings. All drawing and 

ing IS done during tl. Jar studio time. History of Art lectures 

on Classic, Medieval and Renaissance Art arc gi\xn one period each 

week; notebooks and outside readings a uircd. 

One class meeting and four two-hour studio periods per week, both 
semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
[1*2— PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Required of all first-year students. 
Foxa periods per week, both semesters. One-quarter unit for the year. 

Physical Education. Required of all second-year students. 
Four periods per week, both semesters. One-quarter unit for the year. 
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STUDENT REGULATIONS 

Residence JidJIs— Students from out of town ir- , 
^unlcssrc*,, ; rd „ ; ^ <° w "Me rcqu lmJ 

V St,: «" ni 

e contact with tl „i ,;, ,, ..., '*>«**£, 

JI.O school work a,, I, o, •£* to , 

wtocu. i[hyspin( ''r 1 ^ 

Rules for houw " • 

home. I be students in th. • College have student i. v ' ^ 

a const.tution adopted by , , J d ; , fcntunfe 

shades. The windows are 6 x 4 feet the ton* of f»«.u 7 r 1 ™** 

Kr«« pad. curwfcu. roa-e/,. * n^i <18 StS? "'I'V 
™g. CU Pt ork and spoon (for J it spreads and p o, cs) 3 
recommended th 1(i , themselves with a ho-u^' tilt 

umbrella, and heavy waling shoes. ™ ,U - * 

rl^!\ UdC,,t5 ', UirCd t0 r thdr own room »- On days who 

classes are m ecad rooms must be clean and In order by eight JdS 

■ WJ * of matches and K< icm> 

" £ r0 °™- Electnc plates and iron, are p3 

at convenu in places. I ^^ 8 

Dress— I).-ii „, to rule* for dress are not prescribed, since dros im- 
pressive of individuality. It is suggested, however, that in the selection 
ot clothing and shoes two standards be observed: suitability and simplify. 
b , tudci d to wme supplied with suits and dresses winch meet 

the requirements for general v. jxjrw. and social functions, ftr 

school wear, -pieoe frocb of mai • ed to the season have boa 

found satisfactory. A simple, but ap; toilet for :ia 

pected. Occasionally a semi-form.,1 ot dinner dress ii needed; and to 
formal school fu nmg dress appropri ;e of tk 

student is essential, A sports dress i$ need .mmenaoax 

time and lor initiations into organizations. The same rule of simpliotj 
and suitability appliet to shoes 1 ligh heels are out oi place on theompa 
except for e\ ry day and for walking, plain, Weill 

sports oxfords with low or medium heels are best. 
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Uvndr?-Ck*hisx which i* to be lent to the U iu »* 
*n and should be marked by means oFL£ u fJTCJ ?J\£ 
£ not the u: ,ly. Thj. „u y * ^J J ££« 

^, at any tin* and thecal*. ^udnU-.h3^2^T 

TV rame up* will be teni tiy ^ thf itu||rj|t . | bo^^JJ; 

considerably haW co«£aal 
charge* A weekly allowance l§ frinU £ ^ J£*™» 

gp^ril 01 Uundry in exec* ^ cnar . ^ <uda ...V? 

/burnt* Student* arr ci netted u, merxj all school r.ercuri P« 
sots "* requested Ml CO atk I icu-rj w 

**ku entirely I vacation*, guch requata */. 

The full work contii. , r of dosing, and full «o* bmru 

tir' »ro< opening after v fK j gpring vacation*. 

<uJtfn? *Wtt» leave town without per 

aunk.n previously ohained fr«*n on wnfUn re-nie* of. 

pm*. Reasonable week-end absences arc allowed Such rrqurxt* shrjuld 
he addressed dire , le tinv pondener 

ff*jurni abseturt tnler/erc unJi fa 4*4 he-dili o/ !>* o«& 

i+ucmd and 4U0 disturb rk; 0/ other ttudc*u. lenoud* dm 

Mkj-.: the rjfwiency 0/ the inatr- 

Cueui — Parent* who come to inspect the CoOcgr, cr who bong 
their daughters, larly welcome A moderate charge u made 

foe laeala and lodging When noticed in advan ngementa * 

bu>: fog the entertainment of friends of students in the village i 

red three daya at one time. Student* ate noi excused from any ttguUt 
soW duty on account of gueiu 

Allou ancea -Extravagance in the use of money u discouraged Par- 
ent* are urged to give thcu daughter! a reasonable monthly allowance 
Ranking facilities arc furnished by the business ofice for the benefit of 
tod m i fcp o ri i ou 

Telephone* — The use of the telephcanc u restricted, in the inierat 
of tfudenta. All conversations are limited to parents and confined to nee- 
ration houn. Communication by telephone or telegraph is subject to 
approval by the Dt 



Exprtu and uUgram*— All express and telegrams should be sent m 
of the School and should be prepaid to avosd delay. 

*ns — Special request* for permissions of any kind should 
from the parent to the Dean direct, not through the itudent Until 
•mten request has been made to the Dean and direct answer has hern 
HDQvcd, parents should not consent to rrqucats by pupal*, involving wj* 
hool regulations. 

irtics— All secret societies arc forbidden 
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Sept. 16 

Sept. 18 

Sept. 21 
Ser< 

Sept. 23 
Sep: 

Oct. T 
Oct. 6 

Oct. 13 

Oct. 19 
Oct. 20 



Oct 26 
Oct n 

Nov. 2 

Nov. 3 

Nov. 9 
Nov. 10 



Nov 16 
Nov. 17 

Nov. IS 

Nov. 21 



CALENDAR OF EVENTS 

19)5-36 

Miu Hottcti. , <avc a luad^p- fo€ ^ 

8tU A and the J** °»««nWft ( 

The O- Sersue league was ho4te« at ■ tea on^ 

parent*, itud. J f A cuh <f«fii.,< J|f 

The Service League .ponwrc .ptjon for the nr w M-A mk 

. Hoatetter ^puke at the hr* Ve.per* «rvv,e on the iT^ u 

ner and the early day, of the Khool 

The Student Council tponaoecd group PicnK* and a «t gnt p^ 
The Reverend Mr Krnot VfcCtoJ Kenna. 

Church. I reeport, .poke on "Three I ^ 5**>* 

Everybody joined a club. 

The Chrutaan Service League installed it* new onker* an.4 

plana for the \c 4 i m »"~~i 

Mr* M*r K oentte Harmon Bro of Chicago ipokc in Vaper*o.Uij. 
in China A large group of tudenta met her 
House after h »•*■■ 

Edgar Raine gave an illustrated talk on A!a»ka 

The Art dub wu hostcta at an eihih.t of the work of three VmL. 
Illinois rrr ****m 

The Reverend Mr Ormge N'esmith, raitor of the Methuditf fl— & 
Mount Carroll, .poke at Ve.pe "" **■* 

The Freahman das* of the Junior College gave the Halovt'ra r» 
Ijwk Scott and Eliiabcth and Narxy Bolden*mk. *a***t*j W L 
Rockey at the ttereopocan. talked about their tuouacr '• 
in Europe. 

Raymund Koch, baritone, delighted us wtth hi* recital. He *oj 
panied by Sven Lekherg 

The Reverend Mr. Elmer, pastor of the Baptaat Church. DeKak ft 
now, •poke at Vesper* on The Worst *nd Beit in I 

A rainy club night. 

The choir of the St John's Evangelical Church, Preeport. gave a cssni 
concert and aecmed to enjoy the informality of the rapper « t« 
Hall Lounge afterward* 

Sunday afternoon, under the lumen of the Committee on Reanm 
Education of thr Chrucun Service League in the D 

iery. the public was invited to see an eihabat of facanBi j*p 

a early Bibles and a collection of old Bibles, hymnal*. aasi ****? 

religsous book* lent for the occasion by frtcndi xt% Mount (W 

The exhibit was in keeping smth the 400th anniversary of 6* ** 

English translation of the Bible 

The Swimming Meet wa* won by a narrow margin m the bat e>wt 
a relay race, by the Academy 

Mr Leo Schwing. assarted by Mr*. Schwing, gave the f rst woua f*oss* 
of the year 

Colchour riding staMes wu the scene of the fall oding «k*»o***ra*** 

The Jitney Player* with Ethel Barrymore Cost gave T>ie R»v*** «* 
Campus Thea: 

Dr. .V E Peterv.n. General Superintendent of The Vham If 
State Convention, spoke on YosoVi Reaponiab* 
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U^.jl Plu ■Ih.u > mate ol ihm m 

uu P.,^. . 






10 

I 

4 



** *« J«NC* CU. 



IV |ohn B HubhAfd of ft* ll*~J m 









Dr 



7 
!« 



T*H T>i«nktflv|j»« Him* » 4 , 
Junto* Coll. 

lohn B II.4J, 

«2 in Rook., «d Mm * * °*" -«• K*£r£ 

Tk« Junior tfuoVnu m ti, n-u^.^ 

Qui* K«W then rcKuf^r *> 



The DrtNwtK Club «nd the Gift CM* — --- - 

{fee 16 TW CnrutMr. ^r .,«, u ^ ^. 

tuf if* old Lnrluh OmrtaL MaJTw^S^^^ * M,r ^ 



Ik 



IUouJ br Dorothy Wifl. 

Dre»*tK dub V»u*JevJk. 

TW Reverend Ml J U hfcDoeuid of K**4*. Cict 

TW Juftior Collie Sor>r*»ore Proe.. 

Srauunf Meet 

Chritfun Scnncc League C- 

Dr»*£iC Club Phy 

rW cuw io the NitrfUM TowmmtM. 
Cuter Prvf r»ai 

N'ewent of Ithaca Coflerc. Ithaca NY I* • <t~- _, 

Junior CoQcce 4en*or Proem. 

ftiS3riS" fc - a,,-Mr -- -lfc «-**«**« 

i»« R«>w»nd Mr OuH*. C*m«a of tU Chwck. Momih 
rtiMdui D*» Picsic 

24 ^Jffl^ K 1 ^ D AJW of tK« WU-tu kpo« Ornk 
«*•* f*rmi»i. . • 



fe J) 

ffk u 

M :: 

M 29 
U> 
M. 
Ui 
Mm 
111 

Arnl2f 

M*» 9 
M.T 10 
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FRANCES SHIMER ALUMNAE ASSOClATl 
Moum Carroll Branch 

Orncexs 1935-36 

President . Florence Enjjlebrtcht " fl * 

Vice-President ;*al«Mo FY, 

Secrctary-Trca*uro Thelnu 

Executive Committee 

Virginia Gsell ,-aoldi J,^ 

Mildred Mcrshon Cordrlia HlQJhon 

Katherinc Rojenitock Wder 

•:• ■:■ 

DICKERSON ART CALLERY 

Art Commission Members. 1935-36 

William E. Goodman rt Sdak 

Wenonah Bell A. Beth Hostetter 

B. Campbell Mary Catherine Marcrum 

Man Kathryn Haruock 
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REGISTER OF STUDENTS 

FOR Till VI ,M 
GRADUATES. JUNE. 1911 
Upper Dniuim 
"** Binno ° Morn.. IIIw., 



Mount Muff u, I1I U¥ 



w 



,iAlhL * 1 Deatur Illinoa 

Mount ( «* 

lyjane Mitchell p <nncy,Ii*i ; 

- » Mut» I !<er. MichJcan 

Muttboldt. Iowa 

.1 Mil vhununn tocafo. Illinou 

/Jtt 

• Southcocnb . Iliincm 

: . *a»e Sprtcbr r Mourn Carroll, Mint* 

cy Jane Sprccher . Mew , M 

A K Tracy OAK 

Beulah Tuck Winnetk.*. Ilhngu 

truck Mane Wilkm»*» Berwyn Ulinafc 

■»mm. Att%*i.Nefcr**a 

ndolen MunrI William* . . . Green Bay. Wiftoorutn 

3C Warner . Ouon, liltnrju 

Loieer Dixnsum 

•Vyler Balurr . Dakota, IUitxjm 

^ Drryer Evantfon, Ilhnou 

■Cam Mary Ewald Chicago, Ilbno» 

Lamhe Haicincv Micfaftfi 

I -chy L. Lento; Pratt. Kama* 

'xth Mitchell Romncy. Induna 

joncODea. Pcona, llhnom 

* Rowland . Waterko. Iowa 

u Roe B ogham, Michigan 

■frothy Scnythe Kemlworth, Ilhnoii 

aa jean Socman. Park RmJcc, IIltnoM 

ithryn Stuut Chicago. Mint** 

Turner IVuru. Illinoy 

Welch Elcaunt Ridge. Michigan 

rlorcac* Hjckow Yard Coatf* DUD * 
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JUNIOR COLLE' M5-3«5 

Senior Class 

Behrens, Cristcen , . . s, # ,i.„ „. 

Bolder, vVi 

Bowcn. Virginia 

BuILAIk. ^Jhj 

Carstens. Dorothy . . 

Crogran.V,, ... w 

£r Mn v * n ' t; ' C T " IC Hautt.l2 

Danashoo. Mary Decatur I 

SC*iS- MdacS,:; 

Hamilton, Al Mount CarroJLi 

Hutchins Nancy Midi . 

Jackson. Betsy ,\K :,!.,, South D** 

klinker. Anna May 

Larson, Franco SiouiGtyiu 

Lastcr. Manon . . Sa . 

Marx, France* . Carthage. Mawa 

:itK«Uo.ic«| 

endolyn KeithiKi 

MersboD, Jeannettc Mount < arroU, Qms 

» . Carthage. Mtaov 

ticoff, Gladys :• . 1 niton, Una 

Petty. Stuctta Moui 

Robbe. Isabelle Mount Carroll. Ck» 

Rogers. Mary Beth Oak Park. On* 

Schmidt. Errr.t Savanna. Cfaca 

Sddcn. Isabel ... Cedar Rapid*, ion 

nglcy. Helen ... Moool U, Warn 

Mount Carroll. Em 

. Llizaheth . Chicago, Wan 

Wilson, Ruth Chica|o,niioai 

Junior Class 

Antarctic. Florence Chicago, IIIsm* 

Babcock. Betty Jean Escanaba, S! 

Bannon, Ruth Mom 

Beimdick. Martha Cartha* 

Carr. Jane Royal Oak. Mk*»i 
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rv,ilfr. Hour 
■•rnury 

l Iajw 



<h 



\ < 



Vs ■Mttr, I . . . 
rraune "» 

nunVk^u ■;:;:;:;:::. ::::;;;;;;;; (JxV 1 ^' 

MouocC 



Hxvy. Uj Mane 
!!.*i. Lucille . 

i. :.-. k 



kkn 



Do Motnea. Iowa 

-cm 

Spencer. Iowa 
-ell. Mkhigan 

EvamtOr 

Savanna. 1 

Mr*m. JuJI; ( , ,, 

fc^: 1 ^, • • Mourn CaxroU. Ilbnoa, 

PW* Mary Jan, .^ , 

■«***«»•••.■ Perry.Iowa 

'* I-Und. Ilhno« 

Sccdcton. Ilk** 

Jtfc'£ ud . . SabuU. Iowa 

^r Jcxnnetu: | rerportt Illlooi , 

fc*land Anne 

Hohaxt. IncUam 
Run- .. Laura Jane Savanna. lUinc 

Roiwdl. New ? ! 

*. Kathleen Rochester. hun««a 

K! ' i a,IllmoM 

I U* Radge. Ilknoa. 
awrnaen. Sylvu M Omaha, Nehraaia 

*»«her. Beu y Mount Carroll, Illtno» 
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.ley, Mary Frances 

Sttgtf, Florence 

Taylor. Mario,, ' v ' 

Turner. MaM * 

Wagner, Barbara „ ' ""n*. Ofa^ 

Wadman, Loudla . "**•*«. Ha*, 

idman. Louise . 

Savanna.^ 



SoPHOMoae Clam 



Barber. Dorothy 
Bukctt. Ellen 



Ev*nstun.&W 
rWu.ah» 



Brown Betsy KapiHSS 

Col ahcth ...c 

.M*ryanna \orthv,lW, m2 

l\an.(.>KM.„ MinneapolavaSS 

Ettinger. Bcatrue . . r , g 

Ford Mary Martha 

(.ullK ,-t SUme j 

Haruock. Mary Kathryn Detroit, Mick 

HoMctt. r. Marelcnc . Moun. ■ 

Hugle, Jean Bekxt. \V 

Ma. kemer. Betty Peoria, Daw 

McGrue, Mary Frances . . Brookfidd, Rasa 

Orvis.Anne Ws.-netkainbop, 

mHarrid Kenosha. Wnooa 

Richards, VirRinu Kerul worth. lfl«» 

hmood, Helen Chicago. [Ens 

Rockey. Joan Evanston. Dh» 

Shilton. Virginia Chicago. ITjssb 

*. Irene -pencer.bw 

Smith. Doris Chicago, Dlsxa 

Sperry Kathlo D Western Springi. Usui 

Steadley. Mary J I .fthagc, Mukv. 

Sturdev.int, Mary Ellen Logansport, bias, 

barlottc O*cnsboro, KctfuiT 

Freshman Class 

Booth. Margaret . Beloit. Wikcosj 

Child*. Mary 

Easson. Marcel la ! 

May Edith Mmncap 
•ailtoo. Janet 
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REGISTER o P STUDENTS 






Alice 

m • 
KTT1- FLunc 



•• ' tun* 

too. IIW 

■ 
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PRA NCES SHIMER JUNIOR COM .^ 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL """* 

Second Year 

Anderson. Lucille _^. 

inger. Miriam ......... 

Hal -.Mary .J'Kft 

Hollister. Janet IjJJ 

Simmons, Marjoric wumntr, ||^ 

' ' ,vw PorUoJ 

First Year 
Bruru, Shirley „ 

Buiiu.- wkwT.'S 

ipman.Shiriey rSi ^ 

™. Betty b£kHf! 

.-. Ann Elisabeth cLeWS? 

Hasting*. Suzanne 'ftS? r 

McNab.Isabd ^T^S*" 

Pettenon. Bette " MtiJ^Trft* 

»tt'. »^£ 

SPECIAL STUDENTS 

Bradbury. James . . Unotl Unfa, 

HoKettcr. Beth Mout • 

Nerney. Janet Mu: 

V Dorothy M m 

Rbode*. Be« y M 

Rote. Marjone M « u. 

Ro«ke. Franca V • I arroHlfco 

Rwke. Maunne Mount Carroll, Hbc. 

Roskc. Melvin Mount CarroO. On 

Sisler. Mary 

'•h. Dorothy ... Mount Coxrofl. Ob» 
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REGISTER Or STUDE NTS 

SUMMARY OP ATTEND*:. 
Post -mm 

lOOi I n 

Uf ■ :mon 



U 



JuniM 



Bo ph o m o r ti 

FrrihiiLri 



2S 



Tool En Junior Collcc? 



PfctPAJlATOftY :-— 



Second Y«ur 
Ftr* Y. 

•4I m F'fcpafjtory School . n 

Special Scwicnu II 

Grand Total 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBimON 

Illinois .104 

I 12 

Michigan 11 

Induru . .. (0 

tconan . 6 

rnCKJU . 5 

Miuoun 4 

GOifomu . 2 

feuki 2 

MonUiu 2 

Obo .. 2 

Connecticut i 

South Dikou 1 

itucky I 

1 
NcwMcxkr* 1 

165 
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GENERAL INDEX 



ADMISSION 

Junior College 2n 

Pre; , School 

.ertmng Art .... . . 47 

Aim 

toe Coltefc IS 

Preparatory school 

AUcbr* 6f.7t 

Alumna* Association Si" 

An Course*. 

^10* College . 41 
natatory School . .77 

Art Hutory . 47, 69 

Aatroaoeay * 4 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 17 

Botany *7 

6% 

CALENDAR for I9>6->7 7 

I Event*. 191M6 SO 

Certificate Course in Piano 

Chanciftf Course* . 

Chapel Sinter* . . . 10 

Chemistry 64 

Oothinsj *\ 

CompofftMMi R»fl 

Coosun« «0 

of Inttructsoea 

Junior CoUexc J4 

Preparatory Scho* 

Oakvrd ttamrca -I 

Curricula. Sut>;e*ted If 

DE 

Dickered Art Gallery ■ 10. S J 

Drawing ... 46 

Dropping Counts . J» 

ECONOMICS .... 70 

Education ... 70 
Enjclifth Language Courses 

JunKie College tS 

Preparatory School . 

Equipment . . . * 14 
Eipente* . . . 

Event*. Calendar of SO, SI 

LtaltfttM »7 



ULTY . . % 

Pood« . 

French Court*. 

Preparatory School 
Fundamental* of Speed. 

fERAL INPORMA1! 
Geography 

nan Cotntan . 

I 

I' . 

• 
Guidance . . 

Heredity 

Historical Statement . 

History Course* 

Junior CV . § 

Preparatory School . 
Home and Family Problem* 
Hone Ecoooouc* Courses 

luruor College 

Preparatory School . 
Home Manag emer.t 
Home Planum. 

.GUAGE and Literature 
Latin Cowscs 

turuor College 
'reparatoey School . . 

Labrary Science 
Literary Interpretation 
Location . 

MARKING System 
Mathematics Course* 

^lMaft0f Colkt' 
.- I 

Music Appreciation 

•c Fundamental - 

Muaac History 

NEW TESTAML 
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»• 

64 

,s£Stto 5 

, raMT Scfcooi 7 2 

» of 8cu<l«u 11 

adom (of Student! 71 

uary o< W 

H LUi It 



•"MIIPImJAmi*... U 

i£2£ 40 

Spwcfc Cnnw 

8*«Un» prttmtJUMM Jj 

Student R#fuUor>«.. 7» 

Tit! it 

ll\M**€- ft 

Typewriting 41 

VH f] 

PrvtamatrBdwa! 

WITHDRAWAL >J 
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ENDOWMENTS 



ENDOWMENTS 

Frances Shimer Junior C lf n^ ^ t% t£f ^ 

endowment resources, and appeal* to fnends to be mindful of d* 
services which have been rendered to the cause of education fa 
women and the meager fir Jowment by means of 

been done. 

There is pressing need. also, for gifts and bequest* for *-la^ 
that will lid worthy young WOC - secure an education, pn-. 

Frances Shimer Junior Colleges arc urged to remember the ■ 
which a relatively small amount of money when invested has fa 
purpose*. 

The accounts arc audited by S Wellington and r -mm 

chartered public accountants, of New York, San Francisco. Philadda 
and Chicago. 

FORM OF BEQUEST FOR ENDOWMENT 
I give and bequeath to the Trustees of The Frances Shimer Ac*tm 
of the University of Chicago, located at Mount Carroll. Carrot! Qcm. 

Illinois, the sum of $ to be invested for the peram 

endowment of the Academy. 



FORM OF BEQUEST FOR SCHOLARSHIP 
I give and bequeath to the Trustees of The Frances Shuner Aaim 
of the University of Chicago, located at Mount Carroll. Carrot] Coo* 

Illinois, the sum of $ — — — — — — — to be invested and olid ar 



Scholarship. 



FORM OF BEQUEST FOR GENERAL PURPOSES 

I bequeath to my executors the sum of - 

dollars, in trust, to pay over the same - ** 

after my decease, to the person who. when the sum is payable, ihd* 
as Treasurer of Frances Shimer Academy of the Univemty of Qtf» 
located in Mount Carroll, Illinois, to be applied to the use* and p*J* 
of said Institution as directed by its Trustees. 

(Thu form may be wed for bequtm for cmio-mei* aod idioUnlup porpc- ** 






la 



►* 






Frances Shimer Junior College 
mount carroll. illinois 






